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Prepared expressly for Sehool use under th, 
personal supervision of WILLIAM HUGHEy 
F. R. G. 8. (ate Professor of Geography j, 
King’s College, London), whose name i, of 
itself a passport to the accuracy and meri; 
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Libraries without Money. 
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and others in regard to the books ow 
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Entered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
the mails as SECOND CLASS MATTER. 


Established 1870. 
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A Weekly Journal of Education. 
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‘New York, July 7, 1883. 
THE 


Scholar’s Companion 


FOR JUNE 
Will be accorded a heartier welcome than usual, by its 
hosts of young . The number is filed to over- 
flowing with interesting things, among which may be 
particularly mentioned, four Giustrated articles, about 
“Anes,” “How Mr. a a: “The Obelisk,” 
and the ** Brooklyn Bridge.” Besides these there are 
not less than ois other pieces, embracing a pay dee) 

enti a nd,” 





“Th 0 Libra Nomraphion! chetohes George 
“The Lenox ry,” bi i ° 
Stephenson, Hector Berlioz, and Oliver Wi Holmes; 
acceptable sugge-tions about ‘‘ Authors Worth og ne 
an interesting account of “‘ How Needles Are Made,” 
a new dialoque full of innocent satire called “Real Hard 
Study,” and several pieces suitable for declamation or 
recitation. “The -Room,” a “ pe Sea and 
“Letter-Box,” the three departments in ich so much 
interest has centered, have each a most attractive contents. 
This is the last appearance of these departments until 
 prerwen the usual vacation of two es being taken 
heir conductors in with little 8 
true va companion of achoel ahildren. - Grenter 





THE “‘ History of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association,” published by E. L. 
KELLOGG & Co., will be found a very in 
teresting volume. It contains sketches of 


the noted educators of New York State. It 
has portraits of all the presidents of the As- 
sociation and is bound in a handsomely 
illuminated cover. New York teachers wher- 
ever they -re will welcome it. Price 50 cts. 





THE editors and publishers of the JouRNAL 
will take a vacation during the last half of 
the month of July. [2 There will therefore 
be no issue of the Journal during the last 
two weeks of July—that is the issues of July 
21 and 28 will be omitted _@&?. This will 
give our subscribers fifty issues per year. 
We are sure they will not grudge us two 
weeks’ vacation, when they get twelve. 
Lucky are the school-masters and school-mis- 
tresses in having a vacation. 





**THE new boum is about over down east ; 
it is now pretty active at the west, but it 
won't last long,” said a teacher the other day. 
Why are these men so afraid of the ‘‘new 
boom ?” . What is there in it that frightens 
them so much ? 


+ 


It is to be said in reply to those who claim 
that much study is a weariness of the flesh 
and certain to shorten life, that the average 
age of the twenty-six graduates of Brown 
University, who died this year was 62 years ; 
six were 80 years old and five others over 70. 








Eacu year the custom of making July and 
August vacation months is extending wider. 
The teachers needs a vacation, for teach- 
ing is work that sadly drains body, nerve 
and brain. To all the Editor extends a 
hearty wish that the vacation may end in 
pleasure and profit. 


WHEN the Republican convention of Iowa 
met, the chairman declared the Republicans 
were not in favor of free rum or free trade, 
but in favor of free labor, a free press, free 
schools and free citizens. The time is coming, 
evidently, when the political parties will 
strive to see who can do the most for the 
schools. This is a great step from the posi- 
tion where they evidently ignored them. 








THE Virginians seem to adhere well to 
their traditional sentimentality. Two oc- 
currences suggestive of this truth are the 
duel of the editors near Waynesboro, and the 
visit of the Lexington cadets to New York to 
restore a flag captured in the war twenty 
years ago. There is, however, a wide differ- 
ence in the sentiments indicated by these 
events : the duel was a meaningless and in- 
excusable piece of barbarism, while the mis- 
sion of restoration was manifestly causative 
of good feeling, friendliness and loyalty. 





THERE are 2,000 school superintendents in 
the United States. When the publishers an- 
nounced “‘ Talks on Teaching,” a few of these 
gentlemen sent for copies ‘‘for examination,” 
(free, of course), and if pleased would rec- 
ommend them. Some modestly asked for 


Herbert Spencer, Page's ‘‘ Theory and Prac- 
tice,” etc., on the same terms. We regret 
our inability to publish educational works 
on such terms. Any one who is without 
cash can send subscribers to our papers and 
receive educational books as premiums. Let 
school officers rise above the temptation to 
desire educational books without paying an 
equivalent for them. 


+ 





‘“Wuat prevents a great improvement in 
your schools ?” was asked of a superinten- 
dent of a large city lately. ‘‘If there was 
power to weed out incompetent teachers we 
could double the value of the schools at 
once; good teachers are to be found but 
they cannot induce the officials to appoint 
them. As soon as there is a vacancy it is 
filled by some one who can influence the 
trustees. I have no power to appoint teachers. 
I have applications from persons of great 
merit, but my list is not consulted. If I 
urge the appointment of some one who has 
shown unusual ability in another city, I am 
met with : ‘Always use home talent; it is 
just as good and reconciles the people to 
paying the school-tax.’ Thus I am practically 
unable to do much towards improving the 
schools.” 





THE question has been often asked, ‘‘ Why 
cannot the normal faculties allow any per- 
son who may choose to appear before them 
for examination for diplomas as teachers ?” 
In Pennsylvania the committtee appointed 
by the State Superintendent of Schools in- 
vites the attendance of such of the pupils in 
the highest class of a normal school as have 
studied for and wish diplomas; they are 
examined, and those found capable receive 
diplomas, Why at this time could not a 
general invitation be extended to all in a 
certain district to come up for examination? 
Thiswould take the place of examinations by 
the State Superintendent ; it would place ex- 
aminations in the hands of the facnlty of the 
normal schools—where it belongs ; it would 
give to all teachers having the equal qualfi- 
cations with the normal graduates, a testi- 
monial of as much value as theirs ; there are 
a great many of these. 





THE Tonic Sol-fa system is attracting much 
attention among all musical people, both 
professional and amateur.’ It is now con- 
ceded by all who have investigated the sys- 
tem that it supplies a training process which 
the staff methods cannot give ; that it leads 
to true musical intelligence and to sure and 
rapid sight reading. Dr. Stainer, of Lon- 
don, said in a public address on the 16th of 
May last: “I have never in my life come 
across any Tonic Sol-faist possessing genuine 
musical valent whom I have not found to be 
just as good a reader of the staff notation as 
of the Tonic Sol-fa.” Prof. Helmholtz, the 
highest living authority on the Science of 
Acoustics, says: ‘‘ During my researches in 
acoustics, I came, from theoretical reasons, 
to the conviction that this is the natural way 
of learning music, but I did not know that 
it had been carried out in England with se 
beautiful results.” 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE OLD EDUCATION AND THE NEW. 


By Pror. JOHN OGDEN. 

The main issues, if there are any between the 
old education and the new, consist in the uses made 
respectively by these two systems, of the working 
and playing propensities of childhood and youth. 
These are two indisputab]2 conditions of the young 
of all animals, and the more complex the organiza- 
tion, and the higher it is in the scale of existence, 
the greater seems to be the demand for activity. 
Exercise is the exponent of power, and the proper 
direction of this disposition to activity covers no 
small share of the teacher’s labors. The character 
and extent of the education or growth are deter- 
mined largely by the manner in which these forces 
are regulated. 

To ignore these conditions in childhood and youth 
is to shut our eyes against some of the plainest 
facts in history, and some of the profoundest truths 
in science. To fail to provide for them in arational 
way, is to allow the greatest futility of man’s na- 
ture to lie barren or to run waste. To attempt to 
supply this want in child-life with that which is 
merely formal, or which is foreign to the nature 
and design of the faculties, is to introduce derange- 
ment and disorder, where the divinest harmony 
was intended to reign. 

These two conditions or necessities in human de 
velopment, are represented in the new education 
by what is popularly known as the kindergarten, 
covering and providing for the first educational 
period in human existence, as far as the sixth or 
seventh years, and the subsequent periods by the 
industrial features that have been more recently 
introduced into our school system. This latter, of 
course, only supplies the working propensities of 
childhood, and is yet to be expanded into a system 
as complete and systematic as the kindergarten. 

Of course, these two features of modern educa- 
tion have, as yet, but partially succeeded. Like 
all great genuine reforms that strike at the abuses 
founded in tradition, and ingrained by hundreds 
of years of malpractice, the progress has been 
necessarily slow. Much opposition, and what is a 
still greater hindrance, indifference had to be met, 
and these hindrances still exist, especially the lat- 
ter, and are still to be met and patiently overcome 
before complete success can be proclaimed. But 
the issues have been fairly made, the conditions 
have been agreed upon, and teachers or expound- 
ers of the two systems have taken sides. Several 
battles have been fought with varied success, and 
while the victory has not always been proclaimed 
for the right, nor yet has itat any time been com- 
plete, owing to poor opportunities, and, in some 
cases, an imperfect understanding; yet enough has 
been done to arouse public sentiment and to set 
thousands of intelligent teachers thinking and 
questioning the old system, which serves more ani 
more to reveal its deficiences. ; 

It is plain, therefore, to all close and candid ob- 
servers that the old without some mixture of the 
new, has failed, and is still failing to meet public 
expectation, and to fulfill the large promises made 
in its behalf. It stands today impeached before 
the bar of public sentiment, and it devolves upon 
the advocates of reform tom ke valid this impeach- 
ment by showing just cause, and not only so, 
but to supply its place with a better; better in 
practice, as well as better in theory. The methods 
must not only be new, but they must have that 
better and higher quality—they must be true; true 
in fact and experience, true in that they conform 
not only to popular needs, as expressed in the dis- 
satisfaction with the old, but true to tne higher 
demands of improved life and character. 

The old system has done yeoman service. 
piloted the race to the present pass. 
further. It has exhausted its forces. 


It has 
It can go no 
Tt must now 


give way to new demands that scarcely existed in 
the past, and for which our old system, with all its 
staunch excellence, has no provision. We instance 
the improved condition of agriculture, mining, 
manufacturing and commerce with its multifarious 
All these advances, iv is true, have been 


branches. 







wrought under the exgis of the old system, but 
more in spite of her than in consequence of her, 
and sometimes under her immediate protests. But 
it would be as Vain and irrelevant to suppose that 
the old system of collegiate education, with its sur- 
plus of Greek and Latin, and the stilted forms of a 
hundred yeirs ago would supply the demands of 
the present age of push and progress, as that the 
old wooden mould-board plows and grain sickles, 
the cotton and woolen hand-cards, the spinning 
wheel and hand-loom, the ox cart and stage-coach 
would answer our present demands in these several 
departments of labor, or that an old garment, 
because, forsooth, it had served us well in the past, 
must be retained, notwithstanding its insufficiency 
to cover our nakedness. 

It is within the memory of the writer when all 
our groceries and dry goods in Ohio and Indiana, 
or at least the central portions of these States, were 
transported across the mountains of Pennsylvania 
in the broad-wheeled six-horse wagons, not one of 
which are, perhaps, now in existence. Did wesave 
them when they ceased to be useful? If so, only 
as mementoes of the past. Did we try to adjust 
them to our improved road-tracks ? No, but they 
were thrown aside, or their material wroughi, into 
new vehicles adapted to our improved condition. 
So would L have our od system of education. I 
would not even patch it up. I would cast it aside 
or work its material into a new system adapted to 
the wants of childhood and youtl, and up to the 
demands of the present age. 

The old home-book and the hum-drum methods of 
teaching gave way to our present improved plans 
and methods. But what of the future? Have we 
reached the goal of all excellence? New times de- 
mand new measures as well as new men. The 
present is only a by-way—a convenient stopping 
place for getting ready. The great future, with 
all its  yresponsibilities and _ possibilities, is 
all before us. If the present is improved 
wisely, the future cuntains more for us than we 
have yet dreamed of. The past is but a speck in 
comparison. The present is a prophesy of the 
might and majesty of the future. 

But it will require ‘strong men to mannge and to 
give proper direction to all the potentialities evok- 
ed up to the present; steady men. men of nerve 
and brain, men .wise enough to calculate these 
forces and their probable results, men at the helm 
bold enough to cut loose from the shore to launch 
out into the clear depths of philosophy, yet wise 
enough to avoid Scylla and clear Charybdir. Let 
them come forward and take their places. 


“* 
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THE SCHOOL AND CHARACTER. 


By M. M. MERRILL. 

The teacher of the young who aims at the intel- 
lect only, aims too low. The center of a human 
being, about which he revolves is choice. What 
he habitually chooses determines his character. 
The true teacher will inspire and guide pupils to 
choose the right and noble use of their powers and 
opportunities.- In brief, he will adapt the school to 
the formation of character. 

By this we mean not simply the outward mark 
or sign of something within; not even the sum of 
those qualities that distinguish one person or thing 
from another ; not deportment, not reputation, 
which may or may not truly reflect the qualities 
within, but a strong, symmetrical, moral charac- 
ter. Now, character good or bad, is the resultant 
of forces and processes from within and from with- 
out. Sensation, emotion, thinking voluntary and 
involuntary are repeated, permitted, guided, con 
trolled by the will until repeated action crystallizes 
into habit and, habit becomes the outward mani- 
festation of the inward character. 

The little child, therefore, lacks character. Its 
qualities are negative. It has possibilities, but 
wants growth, training, trial. The mother and 
the home eircle begin this work. The child is by 
them usually so bent that the scholar is not after- 








ward easily otherwise inclined. But because diffi 
cult, this work is none the less important. Every 
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appointment, act and exercise of school should tend 
to the growth and training of character. 

Few consider the tendency and effect on charac. 
ter of such simple things as their own tones, dregs 
and habits, or as the pupils’ postures, maching, 
toeing the mark and manner of work at their seats 
or in recitation. Some build more wisely than 
they know. How many daub with untempered 
mortar and profane the soul! Character alone can 
train character. No teacher will lift pupils above 
his own level. Children have quick instincts, 
sharp eyes and ready logic. Example is more 
potent than precept. Let employers and employed 
give good heed to this. 

But it is not enough that the teacher have a good 
character. He must also have a clear idea of its 
elements and how to develop it in others. He must 
be ablé to separate essentials from non-essentials, 
He must aim to make the most and best of each, 
consistent with the natural powers and stations in 
life of each, for character in those of tew talents 
blesses the world not less than in the genius. 

1. Diligence and industry are qualitics of a good 
character. He will, therefore, so grade and seat 
the school, so distribute and supervise work, giving 
enough for each to cultivate these qualities in 
each. 

2. Neatness and orderliness he promotes by re- 
quiring all lines on blackboard or at seats to be 
neat, true and symmetrical, figures and writing 
well formed and well arranged, and desks, mater- 
ials and person to be kept clean and in order. 

8. Courage and perseverance receive stimulus 
from wisely contrived difficulties set before the 
scholars, with judicious help and necessary sym- 
pathy. Let the task be finished though only after 
repeated trials and failures. 

4. Promptness and punctuality are also elements 
of common honesty and fairness to others. The 
teacher exacts ready obedience to signals and all 
appointments of the school to develop these qualities 
and proper respect for the authority and the rights 
of others. A habit of attention to one’s duties, 
systematically and promptly, is the source of 
success in life. 

5. He gives lessons on the lower orders of animal 
life, and by the pleasure and pain there observed 
seeks to awaken sympatliy and teach kindness. 

6. He requires faithfulness to copies in writing 
and drawing, accuracy in using and quoting words, 
in stating facts and in expressing truths, because 
thus he is building truthfulness into the character. 

7. Not omitting precept upon precept and line 
upon line, he still trusts more by their practice to 
make them perfect, and by their doing to form in 
them the habit of doing. So in everything. the 
true character-builder discerns this end which to 
the ordinary teacher is invisible. But for this the 
petty details of his daily work would be to him 
insufferably irksome. 

In the years of preparation for Solomon’s temple 
there were doubtless wood hewers and stonecutters 
in and about Lebanon who could never see why 
such exact attention to detuils and obedience to rule 


were enforced. But when the temple arose, noise- 
less, beautiful and grand, without sound of ax or 
hammer, they saw that the perfection of the finished 
temple was due alone to the architect’s clear vision 
and to faithfulness to his plan. Are you an arcki- 
tect of character or a mere hewer of wood ? 


THe NEw AMERICAN NovELIst.—Arthur Sher- 
burne Hardy. a son of Hon. Alpheus Hardy of 
Boston, was born August 13, 1847, in Andover, 
Mass., in the old Porter House; spent a year. (1859) 
at school at Neuchatel, Switzerland; visited Spain 
in 1862, passing some time in Granada, , and 
other places in Andalusia. He graduated at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, in 1864, and entered Amherst 
College the same year and su uently entered 
West Point as a caciet, graduating in 1869. In 1872 
he was elected to a professorship at Dartmouth 
College. which he declined, being unwilling to as- 
sume so important a position without more study. 


The trustees, however, renewed their offer, grant- 
ing him the time for such furtlpr pre tion as he 
desired. This offer he accepted, and spent more 


than a year in studying in Paris, and in 1874 enter- 
ed upon his work as professor in the Chandler 
Scientific department of Dartmouth College, from 
which he was transferred to the chair of Mathema- 
tics in the College proper. 
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TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 





Geography, well-taught, cultivates the imagina- 
tion and judgment as well as the memory, and 
trains the powers of observation and language. 
Perhaps no other branch in the grammar school 
course gives opportunity for culture in so many 
directions. In no subject is it more necessary for 
the teacher to be independent of the text-book. 

Text-books on Geography must give more names, 
statistics and facts than we wish to keep in our 
minds, or to have our pupils learn. They are ina 
sense reference books, correct for the time, in 
many statements that will be untrue before the 
children of to-day take our places. We should 
not, then, cumber their memories with what may 
prove rubbish worse than useless, because not so 
easily disposed of. 

We need not therefore discuss text-books, but 
make them our helpers and guides. We will not 
dispense with memory-work for our pupils; we 
must have it or our teaching will fail in results, 
but we must put life and color into the dry facts, 
and give, for the memory-lessons, only intelligent 
summaries of the important points of the instruc- 
tion. 

Definitions must be accurately stated, but onl 


when the thing defined and the language of the defi- 
nition are clearly comprehended by the pupil. 
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“at : Position. Climate. Mountains. People. 
Division. relative and Lakes. Mineral. Vegetable. Animals. 
ASIA. Largest. Old World, Aji climates. Highest. Ganges, Gold, Rice. Tiger, Chinese, 
Northern Very hort. Run from ndus. Silver, Cotton, Elephant, Japanese, 
Hemi- Very cold. . to W. Euphrates, lLron, Indigo, Serpents, Arabs, 
sphere. Himalaya, Yang tse Precious Bamboo, Camel, Hindoos, 
Altai, Kiang. Stones. Tea, Silk-worm, lurks, 
Ural. Hoang Ho, Coffee, Goat, English, 
Yenesei. Jungies, Fur bearing. Russian. 
Not many Pine forests. 
| lakes. 
—|—— ee eee 2 : es en 
Arrica.| Second. | Old World, Mostly hot. | Atlas, Nile, Gold Palms. Lion, Arabs, 
Northern Greased by Kong, Niger, Gold-dust, Cotton, Elephant, (ivory). Turks, 
and the Snow. Zambesi, § Diamonds. Indigo, ainel, yptians 
Southern Equator. range, Gum-trees, Hippopotamus, Negroes. 
Hem - Many large Bulbs, EnOgeTUS, Dutch, 
sphere. lakes, Grains, Crocodile, English. 
Albert, Gorilla, 
Victoria, . 
sepee. Ostrich, 
Giraffe, 


| Rivers 





There is place for both question and answer and 
also for topical recitation. In the presentation of 
new points the teacher must excite mental activity 
in the class by skillful questioning. The children 
must be led to think, to examine, and to express 
the results of their study. The teacher should tell 
them nothing they can naturally find out for them- 
selves, but their study should be supplemented by 
bits of information, vivid descriptions, and illus- 
trations given by the teacher, in their proper con- 
nection. This is the true oral instruction which 
consists in the direction of the mental activity of 
the pupils. After this come the memory lessons, 
the definitions. and, finally,the reproducing of the 
different points of the geography of any country or 
graded division by topical recitations. These 
should be the independent efforts of the pupils, ex 
pressed in their own language.. We subjoin for 
example summary of study of the grand divisions 
Asia and Africa. A little volume by Miss Crocker, 
of Boston, furnishes this arrangement of the idea 
and how to proceed. 

EXAMPLE. SUMMARY 

GRAND DIVISIONS. 
To be made by the Children. 

Tabulate one grand division at a time. Children 
tell. Teacher write on the blackboard. Then each 
pupil write from memory. In review.—Tabulate 
all the grand divisions. Compare. Trace similari- 
ties and differences, 
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LEARNING GRAMMAR. 





A conspicuous instance of how grammar may be 
acquired without the useof a separate text-book, 
is to be found in the experience of Janet Hamilton, 
the English authoress. John Bright referred to 
her remarkable example in a late speech of his : 

“Janet Hamilton lived in the town of Coat- 
bridge in Lanarkshire, if I am not mistaken. I 
should like to tell you what can be done by one to 
whom God has given a great love of books. Janet 
Hamilton was the daughter of a shoemaker, and 
never went to school in her life. She never saw 
a mountain, she never saw any river but the River 
Clyde, and she never was twenty miles away from 
her own humble dwelling. She read in her child- 
hood, at five or six yearsof age, Bible stories, little 
stories that her mother procured for her, and at 
eight years of age she found, by accident on the 
beam of a weaver's loom in her neighborhood, two 
volumes, one was ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and the other 
was Allan Ramsey’s poems. She read with extra- 
ordinary eagerness, and did not forget what she 
read. She read through the village library, history, 
biography, and travelsy and then she got to Shake- 
speare. Shakepeare was like a revelation to her. 
She had no words in which she could express her 
admiration for his writings, and she said that in 
those days it was not considered a very good thing 
for serious people to read Shakespeare. There was 
a hole in the wall in her house near the chair on 
which she nursed her children, and where she 
worked at some kind of tambour frame and when 
people came iu she put the Shakespeare into the 
hole in the wall, so that it might not be seen and 
her conduct criticised. She said that in her child- 


she could read, to read a chapter in her Bible, 
which was done without intermission till she left 
her home and had a home of her own. Her love of 
books was her ruling passion. notwithstanding the 
character of her childhood and the work she had 
todo. So far as I know nothing was neglected, 
but she suffered from sitting up to read till 2 o’clock 
in the morning ; for she believed that it had the 
effect of very much injuring and at last of depriv- 
ing her of her sight. 

Somebody asked her how, having never been to 
school, she wrote so accurately—not only in a news- 
paper, but she wrote also for one of Cassell’s publi- 
cations when 54 years of age, and it is almost im- 
possible now to read her writing, the letters are 
so curiously formed; but she was asked how she 
came to write so grammatically, and she replied : 
‘*- You may as well ask me why the lark can sing.” 

Could there be a more forcible argument in re- 
gard to the truest method of teaching grammar ? 
Here was a writer distinguished in the world of let- 
ters for her pure and correct grammar, and yet 
who never went to school in her life She was an 
habitual reader and that secured her grammar for 
her. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


By Mrs. M. E. MELVILL, 

Along with our daily lessons, I put questions 
before the class, devoting five or ten minutes of 
recitation time to them, and any outside time 
which the children or I may have. One day I 
told my children to look at their sewing machines, 
and to tell me where they were manufactured. 
They were surprised and pleased at this. Five re 





Thcse places were then found upon maps. 
day I told them to examine starch boxes 
bags to see where they were put up. Oswego, 
Peoria, and other places were found. Likewise I 
had pupils examine fruit and oyster cans, or 
any packing boxes they had at home, and tell me 
where they are put up. We always find places 
upon maps; also show water or R. R. route by 
which they might have come, the most direct one 
always receiving preference. I do not have to 
coax or drive the children to do this extra work. 
OncelI had them write me notes telling where, 
how, and of what the paper and pens they used 
were made. Some make mistakes ; these are 
brought up before the class and corrected. Fre- 
quently the teacher is cornered and has to hunt 
answers. 

This method interests the children much, and 
they study hard to find something new to bring 
before the class. Before they had time to tire of 
of this, I asked for labels taken from cloths of all 
kinds. After making quite a collection I began to 
classify them. Manchester, Pawtucket, Paterson 
will not be forgotten. Dishes, knives and forks 
were not allowed to escape. On every occasion 
drawing from children all they knew of materials 
used, how manufactured, the name given to the 
business of manufacturing, where obtained, routes 
taken in transportation, etc. 

Ihave them observe the cars which pass upon 
our railroads, and tell me to what R. R. they be- 
long; also find R. R. upon sectional maps, if mark- 
ed. A new cur upon our tracks is reported as 
faithfully as a visitor to our school, I collect 
scraps from papers and copy articles when I can- 
not cut them out. These | assign to one and another 
to be read or prepared as a recitation; also collect 
and show pictures which have » bearing upon the 
subject. To-day we have the Brooklyn Bridge. 

To teach composition I assigned each a subject 
from their geographies, such as cotton, rice, coal, 
india rubber, cochineal, lighthouse, nuts, and a 
host of others, sixty in all. Irequired them to 
learn from their own or any other geography 
all they could about their subject, then come to 
me for suggestions. I assisted them by way of 
hunting up outside information. This hunting items 
is where the work comes in. I have Harper's 
Weekly, Scientific American, Frank Leslie's, SCHOL- 
AR’s COMPANION, to cull from. These papers I 
take to school, show illustrations which have a 
bearing upon our work, and | find a great many. 
I also encourage the children todo the same. I 
am also much indebted to Scribner's ‘‘ Geographi- 
cal Reader,” and to Monteith’s ‘‘ Science Reader,” 
tor information. I borrow for my children what I 
cannot afford to buy. 

When my children had collected all the informa- 
tion they could about their subjects, I corrected 
their stories, all twice, some three or four times, 
and had them re-write them. When all were com- 
pleted, we named our work, ‘ Review of Apple- 
ton’s Geography by the pupils,” and invited the 
parents to come and hear, Many came, and all 
were interested and pleased. A fellew teacher 
remarked, ‘‘ When examination day came, my 
work would be as varied as any menagerie he had 
ever attended, and twice as interesting. Taking 
this for a cue, I announced a ‘ Menagerie” for 
our next entertainment. We would havea month 
to get ready in and invite all our friends to come. 
This is how I conducted it: I took from our geo- 
graphies names of animals, assigning one to each 
pupil. He was to prepare himself and tell me all 
he could learn about his animal, I making sugges- 
tions and asking questions as before. I tried to 
bring out such ideas as: Why is the pupil of the cat’s 
eye vertical and the cow’s horizontal? Where 
does the fish lay her eggs, and how many? What 
use does the timid rabbit make of his long ears? 
How many toes has your horse? Why are the 
dog's teeth sharp and the cow's flat? How 
many teeth has the cow? And many other 
practical questions. In this way I find out what 
my children know of animals. I also find out what 
they don't know, and can give the proper informa- 
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My children enjoy the work, and we all learn 
things which we would not have known by pursu- 
ing the ordinary method of studying geography. 
{ think I have begun at last, in the right direction, 
to teach geography. 


+ 
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DICTATION EXERCISE. NO. V. 


The objects of a ‘‘dictation” exercise are two- 
fold: to cultivate language and thought. Itis well 
to dictate to-day and question upon it to-morrow. 
The teacher gives out a line and then calls out 
‘* new line,” so the pupils can employ capitals, He 
also calls out “period” and ‘new stanza.” The 
other punctuation marks left for the pupil to insert. 
The questions should be very close and searching. 
Encout'age the pupils to ask questions. Be as ready 
to answer questions as to ask them. Make the 
meaning of the lines clear to your pupils, no matter 
how much time is needed. What is ‘‘ the book of 
life?” What does ‘‘golden grain” mean? What 
kind of a willis resolute? Why over and over ? 
What task? What mill? What lesson? Why is 
the brook referred to? Why the meadow? Why 
the mill wheel? Why ponderous? Why a bless- 
ing? Why come if we try again? What is once- 
doing? Why commence after ‘a gain?” Why 
now after “life ?” 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. ‘ 
THE READING CLASS. 


Wrong articulation, misplaced accent, miscalling 
and omission of words are evils which tax the 
teacher’s ingenuity. To cure a disease it must be 
understood ; so the teacher must discover the causes 
of the evil that afflicts his reading class. If she is 
familiar with the principles of teaching she will be 
likely to cure them. 

The immediate cause is inattention. What causes 
the inattention? It may be false methods of a 
former teacher, 01 haste, too much prompting, 
neglect to study, or habitual neglect of the sense, or 
the mechanical habits of uttering words without a 
connected thought. 

The remedy in all cases, is to wake up the mind, 
to secure attention, and employ a correct method. 
Readers should stand, but not so long as to become 
weary. The teacher may rouse interest in the 
reading exercise by telling some brief fact or story 
relating to the composition or its author. The new 
words should be pointed out and their meaning be 
made clear when the lesson is assigned. Advanced 
pupils should be required to consult the dictionary 
for meanings and to select words from the reading 
lesson for the grammar and composition exercises. 
Similar simple exercises in composition should 
begin in the primary grades. Make pupils under- 
stand that vocal reading in school is only for drill 
and to test their silent reading. Direct attention 
constantly to the sense and to the sound only as its 
expression. Put life into every exercise. 

The remedy for wrong articulation is patient, 
progressive, phonic drill. The elementary sounds 
of the language must be uttered repeatedly. Chil- 
dren must be taught the correct position of the arti- 
culatory organs. Lists of words beginning with w,y, 
h, 1, r, 8, br, fr, bl, fi, st, str, wh, ch, sh. etc. 
and others ending with the same or similar con- 
sonunts, should be made and used separately, or in 
combination for daily drill until they are given 
with ease and correctness. Such lists are found in 
readers and charts, or can be made as needed. 
Take care of the consonants and the vowels will 
take care of themselves. Still ‘“‘niss” for ness, 
“*munt ” for ment, and.‘‘in” for ing will require 
correction and drill to the end of the world, for 
these and worse forms the children always hear at 
home. 

The remedy for wrong accent is similar. Send 
the pupils constantly to the dictionary. Have them 
write lists of words and mark their accent. Give 
special drill on words over which they stumble. 
Show them the necessity of accent by lists of words 
whose accent determines their meaning, such as 
refuse and refuse, produce, produce, etc. 

Words miscalled usually have some general re- 
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semblance to the words named, as when father is 
read ‘‘farther,” features, ‘‘feathers,” thought, 
‘*though,” form, ‘‘from,” broad, ‘‘ board.” This 
evil arises from the ‘‘ hook and say” method of 
teaching reading, which requires words and phrases 
to be taken as wholes, and gives no attention to 
their parts. This evil and that of omitting small 
words is due to inattention. It is not due to poor 
eyes, for the quick eye fails as often as the slow 
one. Words are miscalled because the mind fails 
to detect points of difference. Words are omitted 
because the eye does not dwell long enough on 
them. In both cases the attention must be quick- 
ened. Object lessons on form, lessons in drawing, 
will tend to form habits of close observation. If 
pupils prepare for reading by writing a part of 
their reading lesson, close attention will be enforced 
and the sense of the passage be made more famil- 
iar. To remedy all these evils attention, atten- 
tion, ATTENTION. In nothing is it more important 
that the teacher have skill, tact, patience and a 
large amount of entertaining information. 


+ 
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COMPOSITION. 


By M. G. 

I understand by the word practical, or prac- 
tical composition, the ability not to answer all 
the questions in some text-book on composition 
and rhetoric, but to write correctly and logically a 
treatise on some ordinary or simple subject. Before I 
attempted the method mentioned below, I found 
great difficulty in arousing anything like interest 
or enthusiasm in the composition exercise. I 
knew a reform was needed, and I determined to 
try the following plan: 

A subject was announced on which all the pupils 
in the room were to write. Several days were 
given that the pupils might gain all the informa- 
tion possible, having been advised how best to in- 
form themselves. When the afternoon for writing 
came, the subject was placed on the board and a 
topical outline written that all the pupils were to 
follow. Each pupil was required to have a diction- 
ary and was allowed to ask any question concern- 
ing the proper relation of words, or the construction 
of sentences. When finished the work was correct- 
ed, re-written, and then handed in for final correc- 
tion and grading. 

The pupils soon manifested an increased interest 
in the work, and composition day was looked upon 
more as a day of pleasure than of dread. Not only 
this: I had the satisfaction of noting marked im- 
provement on the part of nearly every pupil in the 
room. The subject taken was one of general inter- 
est, that not only composition might be practically 
taught, but that as much valuable information as 
possible might be obtained. The geography of a 
country or nation, or its laws and government may 
in this way be successfully taught. Many of the 
sciences may be made very interesting, and a desire 
for knowledge excited that could not in any other 
way be developed, and thus we secure a two-fold 
result: the practical application of the rules of 
grammar and composition, and the dissemination 
of much useful information. 
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LESSONS IN WORDS. 


Battledore and Shuttlecock. The first is from 
Spanish batidor, a beater or striker. The second 
(corruption for shuttle cork), the feathered cork 
driven to and fro by the players, as a shuttle is in 
a loom. 

Bay-window, Bow-window, Oriel. These all form 
a projection out®ide, and a recess or bay inside tho 
house. A bow-window is a bay-window, but no 
window is a bow-window unless its outer curve be 
the segment of a circle, or bow-shaped. The oriel 
is a bay-window not supported on the ground, but 
by brackets. 

Beside, Besides. The first, the original form, is 
&@ plep., meaning “*by the side of or outside of.” 
** Low beside all waters.” ‘‘The man was beside 
himself.” The second, a later form due to the 





habit of adding e’s to form adverbs, is a prep. or 
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adv., according to use. The use of this form as 
prep., though dating back to the twelfth century, 
is considered by critics not strictly correct. As 
prep. it means ‘in addition to;” as an adv. ‘be. 
yond or moreover.” 

Bi-weekly, occurring once in two weeks. Tri. 
weekly, once in three weeks; not as often used, 
twice or thrice a week. 

Booty, a Scandinavian word, not in very early 
use, originally meant share; now, anything taken 
by force. 

Breeches, Pantaloons, Trousers. Breeches are 
strictly outer garments worn by men and covering 
the hips and thighs. Pantaloons, from Pantaleone, 
the patron saint of’ Venice, and from the Greek 
signifies ‘‘all or wholly lion.” It is a nickname, 
and is applied to a masked character in comedy 
who wears breeches and stockings all of one piece. 
In this country, txe plural is used to designate 
mens’ outer garment extefiding from the waist to 
the heels. Itis often abbreviated to *‘ pants,” which 
is is in bad taste. ‘‘Trousers,” from old French, 
originally had the meaning laced or tied up; hence 
bundle or truss, and was applied to the long gaiters 
reaching to the thigh and worn by men on horse 
back, and later to the modern garment, when tight 
fitting, and especially when laced below the knees, 
Trousers is the best word of the three for common 
use. 

Trousseau, a bride’s outfit, is from the same old 
French word. It is a curious fact and coincidental, 
that most ofthe northern European nations have 
the saying, ‘‘She wears or has the breeches.’ 
Why should not the wife wear her trousseau ? 





FIVE SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


Attendance. This is not only more regular and 
punctual, but there is an eager spirit prompting it. 
The scholars want to come and the parents seldom 
interfere. 

Reading, Discussion. A growing taste for good 
literature is observable. The texcher’s suggestions 
as to what to read have been followed, and books 
on science, history, biography, etc., are sought for 
in the libraries. There is increasing interest in 
live questions in the neighborhood. The teacher's 
mind is kept active by the questions brought in for 
answers. 

Neatness. This shows itself in the school-house 
and grounds, and in the personal habits of pupils. 
They now take a growing interest in public improve- 
ments. They not only willingly aid in adorning 
the grounds and school-room, but they try to keep 
them neat and oiderly, as they also do their own 
persons. 

Morals and Manners. There is increasing gentle- 
ness and conscience, with no diminution of force. 
Pupils act from duty as well as from ambition to 
learn and excel. While the sports of the play 
grounds are as hearty as ever, there is more gener- 
osity and less cheating and quarreling. In the 
school-room, the teacher's polite manner and sub- 
dued tones are being unconsciously adopted. The 
tendency is strong toward self-government, in 
which the teacher is only an aid and arbiter, not a 
despot. 

Methods. These follow nature and its wisest and 
and best interpreters. The teacher knows more 
and more daily the mental states and processes 
of his pupils, and the effect of his teaching. They 
learn more and more to do by doing, and thus 
acquire confidence in their own strength. They go 
more and more to original sources for knowledge. 
This keeps observation active and makes second- 
hand knowledge proportidnally useless. Indeed, 
in the best schools, there is the least use of the 
teacher, for the pupils have learned the ways to 
knowledge. 


THIRTY years ago Harvard College made a Groton 
grocery merchant LL. D. use by a not very 
creditable coalition he was elected Governor for 
one year. Now the same Harvard College refuses 
to award Governor Butler the degree because—Ob! 
peceaee ry coo t pecially d Rather nee * a 
Vv: and not es y dama to Mr. er. 
Rather otherwise. Why not Sbolish the over- 
the useless appendage. 








seers? No other college 
—Christian at Work. 
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DAYS OF SUMMER GLORY. 
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Days of sum-mer glo-ry, Days I love to see, 
2. Let our thoughts be ev-er Pure as yon-der sun 
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All your scenes so brill-iant, They are dear to me. 
the breez-es, When the night comes on. 

















3 Meadows, fields and mountains, 
Clothed in shining n; 





La la la, la la la, la la la, la, la ila 
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Little rippling fountains, 
Through the willows seen, ; 
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4 Birds that sweetly warble 
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2. Wake the cho-rus_ of 
. And... 
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1. Tranca-dil - lo, tranca-dil-lo, tran-ca - dil-lo, dil-lo, dil -lo, dil-lo, With moonlight and starlight we'll bound o'er the billow. 
Bright billow, gay billow, bright billow, billow, billow,billow, With moonlight and starlight we’l! bound o’er the billow. 


— —e 
"=> S'S- =f All things speak in music 
ee =e. Their Creator's praise, 
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song and our oars shall keep time, While our hearts gently beat to the mu-sic-al chime. 
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BY Winks come, maid-ens, come o’er the blue roll-ing wave; The.... love - ly should still be the care of the brave, 
8 when on life’s o - cean we turn our slight prow, May the lighthouse of hope beam like thison us now. 


All the summer days ; } 


Words by SHAKSPEARE. 
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3. 


Tranca-dil - lo, tranca-dil-lo, tran-ca - dil-lo, dil-lo, dil-lo, dil-lo, With oar-beat and heart-beat we'll bound o’er the billow. 
Bright billow. gay billow, bright billow, billow, billow, billow. With oar-beat and heart-beat we'll bound o’er the billow. 
Life’s billow, frail billow, the billow, billow, billow, billow, With hope-light, the true light, we'll bound o'er life's billow. 
Life’s billow, frail billow, billow, billow, the billow, billow, With hope-light, the true light, we'll bound o’er life’s billow . 
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LESSON HEARING. 


There is a great power in lesson-hearing. The 
pupil has knowlege placed before him ; it requires 
an application of all his mental strength to grasp 
it ; he says after a time has elapsed that he has 
grasped it. The teacher demands that he shall put 
this knowledge into a formal statement. To give 
more dignity to nis effort the teacher requires the 
pupil to stand on his feet. Now for a great mental 
effort: the teacher by sympathetic voice and eye 
encourages the attempt. The knowledge he has 
acquired is given by the pupil to his world of school 
mates. 

We listen to this and ask, Of what value is this ? 
Why is it that the ages have employed this method? 
What is the good in lesson-hearing ? 

1. To be a good lesson-hearer demands rare abil- 
ity. The teacher may delegate this work to an 
older pupil, but little good will come of it then. . It 
demands one who knows the subject well, and 
knows when that is properly presented in a state- 
ment, even if the language of the book is not follow- 
ed. The pupil lesson-hearer can only see that the 
words of the book are recited ; the teacher compre 
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hends that the lesson is lodged in the scholar’s 
mind, even if the words of the book are not given. 

2. The pupil must master the subject before he 
can recite ; this demands labor, industry, perever- 
ance, comprehension, using the intellect, remember- 
ing and finally giving an expression to the 
ideas. All knowledge that he cannot get at first-' 
hand must come through words. To study he must’ 
master the meaning of words ; he must give him-' 
self intently to the business ; he employs his atten- 
tion, and by daily use of his attending powers 
becomes strong. Words are the key to knowledge; 
lesson-hearing is a lesson in the right use of words. 
When a person has learned to compel his attention ' 
he may be said to have taken the great step towards | 
a complete education ; lesson-hearing helps to 
strengthen the attention. . 

3. The memory and judgment are employed. The 
former recalls the facts learned ; the latter selects | 
those that seem important and the needful words | 


i 


: . | 
to explain them. All of this helps to educate the | and give an example of each. 


pupil. 
4. But, finally, a good teacher teaches along with 


lesson-hearing and thus makes of what, in the ' the same rhetorically. tone in : em 
‘ tution that the resentatives are chosen by the 


hands of a novice, would hardly be above turning 


the handle of a coffee mill, be an edacative | 


process of the highest value; hence lesson-hear- 
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QUESTIONS. 


At the State Examination of the Senior Class of 
the Cumberland Valley State Normal School, in 
June, 1883, the following questions were proposed. 
The Committee consisted of the State Supt. of 
Schools, and five others. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Classify and define the intellectual powers. 

2. In what order do the different facullies of the 
mind develop ? 

3. State what is implied in an act of memory. 

4. How would you strengthen the memory ? 

5. In what way can the imagination be cultivat- 
ed ? 

6. Define affection, desire, passions. 

7. State what is meant by the subjective and 
objective. 

8. Explain the primary laws of association and 
state in what order they come into play in the 
child’s mind. 

9. Is there any agreement between the science of 
mind and the science of matter ? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 





8. Name the principal mountain chains in Asia 
and Africa, and give reason for the trend of each. 

4. Name the most important country in each of 
the Grand Divisions. 

5. Locate the following and tell for what. each is 
noted: Moscow, Valladolid, Bombay, Alps, Scran- 
ton, Patsco, Utrecht, Augsburg, Timbuctoo, Erie, 
Chester, Aspinwall, Washington, Pa., Glasgow. 

6. Discuss the causes of volcanoes, mineral 
springs, trade-winds, ocean currents. 

7. Name five of the principal articles exported by 
the people of the U, S., also five of the principal 
articles imported into the U. S. 

8. Name the political divisions of Asia and South 


) America, also the Kingdoms and Principalities of 


Europe. 
HISTORY. 

1. Define colony, charter, commonwealth, revolu- 
tion. 

2. Name the principal Spanish explorers, and 
state time, objects and results of each exploration. 

3. State the causes and results of the following 
wars: George’s, French and Indian, war of 1812. 

4. Who were the following and with what events 
connected? Peter Stuyvesant, Braddock, Gen. 
Wayne, A. Hamilton, R. Fulton, Cyrus W. Field. 
Santa Anna, ‘“‘Old Rough and Ready,” ‘The Old 
Man Eloquent.” 

5. Explain the kinds of government that were in 
force during the Revolution, and tell what colonies 
were governed by each kind. 

6. Where and when respectively did the first and 
second Continental Congress meet, and what im 
portant business was transacted at each ? 

7. State when the following occurred: The rati- 
fication of the constitution by each State in order. 
The present Constitution went into effect. The 
invention of the telegraph. The passage of the 
Missouri compromise bill. The invention of the 
sewing machine. The admission of Ohio into the 
Union. 

8. Name the Presidents and Vice-Presidents in 
order from 1816 to 1832, and tell the State in which 
each resided at the time of his election. 

9. Tell in order, the principal events of 1775 and 
of 1864. 

10. Name the members of the U. 8. Constitution- 
al Convention from Pennsylvania, and tell when 
and where the Convention met. 

GRAMMAR, 

1. Write the plural of elf, solo, valley, index, 
volcano, penny, scissors, and Dr. Brown. 

2. Write the principal parts of bear, fly, flow, 
rise, lay, lie (to recline), sit and set. 

3. Correct the following: - 





1. believe, 2. conceive, 3. using, 4. hottest 5. 
achieve, 6. ocular, 7. ceiling, 8. censure, 9. unique, | 
1. encore, 11. hautboy, 12. shoeing, 13. shielding, 
14. martyr, 15. forfeit, 16. symmetry, 17. osseous, ' 
18. coliseum, 19. exaggerate, 20. profited, 21. super-! 
sede, 22. etiquette, 23. ecstasy, 24. lacerate, 25. 
emanate, 26. liquefy, 28. rarefy, 58. fallible, 29. 
benefited, 30. repellent, 31, impanel, 32. movable, 
38. crystallize, 34. illegible, 35. irreparable, 36. 
chargeable, 37. seize, 38. sieve, 39. ambrosia, 40. 
collectible, 41. chrysalis, 42. synod, 43. bicycle, 44. 
protege, 45. idyl, 46. rhythm, 47. Iago, 48. Cataline, | 
49. Ptolemy, 50. Mendelssohn. 

RHETORIC, 

1. Define figures of rhetoric and name the princi- | 





2. Define simile and state its laws. 

3. Define metaphor and state its laws. | 

4. Define beauty and give its elements. 

5. Define sublimity. | 

6. In poetry define foot, verse, stanza, rhyme 
and blank verse. 

7. Name and define the different kinds of verse 


8. Name and define the different kinds of poetry. 
9. Select one or two stanzas of poetry and discuss 


GEOGRAPHY. 
1. Define meridian, isothermal, snow-line, sirocco, 
atoll, avalanche. 
2. Name the largest four rivers in each of the 


Grand Divisions. | 


a. Lay down and rest now. 

b. Him they set at defiance. 

c. Either you or me is to go. 

d. 1 should have thought to have done it. 

e. Of two evils choose the least. 

f. He whom you think was guilty, we should 
punish. 

g. Neither fame or riches make a person happy. 

h. mr. w h smith esq told the hon e f jones 
that he read gibbons decline and fall of the roman 
Empire as he laid in a hay mow. 

4. Parse the following :— 

a. God pity them both. 

b. The robin that I saw is dead. 

c. Let me go to my tent and lie down. 

d. Sweet friends! What the women have for 
the last sleep of the grave, is a hut which I am 


CONSTITUTION. 


1. Define Preamble, Letters of marque and repris- 
al, Ex post facto law. 

2. Name the different departments of the Nation- 
al Government, tell in what the powers of each are 
vested, how the officers of each are chosen and for 
what length of time. 

8. Give reasons for the provisions in the Consti- 


people and for a short term, and the Senators by 
the State Legislature for a long term; also why the 
President’s term was fixed at four years. 

4. What departments under the present Consti- 
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tution did not exist under the Articles of Confed- 
eration ? 
5. State the necessary qualifications of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Representatives, Senators, 
Chief Justice. 
6. How many Supreme Judges are there? How 
many Circuit Courts? What is meant by original 
jurisdiction ? Who delivered the opinion in the 
Dred Scott case, and was it a case of appellate or 
original jurisdiction ? 
7. What is the title of the highest school officer 
of the U. 8S? To what department of the Executive 
does the office belong, and who fills it at present ? 
PHYSICS. 
1. Give the principal general properties of matter. 
2. What are the three laws of motion? Give 
examples under second and third. 
3. What is the law of mechanics ? 
4. Into how many classes are levers divided ? 
Give examples of each, and the relative value of 
time and power. 
5. Explain the theory of artesian wells. 
6. What is specific gravity, and how do we find 
the specific gravity of solids ? 
7. Define conductors and insulators. Give an 
example of each. 

8. Explain how a freezing mixture makes ice 
cream. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. What is the distinction between organic and 
inorganic matter ? 

2. What functions are peculiar to animals alone, 
and what are they called ? 

3. Compare the heart and lungs, giving three 
points in common —three points of difference. 

4. Tell the principal uses of bones, of what com- 
posed, how many and how divided. 

5. Muscles :— 

a. What are they ? 

b. Of how many kinds ? 

c. Their characteristics and what does each 
imply. 

d, Their uses. 

e. The effect of exercise upon them. 

6. Name the digestive organs. 

7. What are the heat producing organs and what 
is the present readily accepted theory of animal 
heat ? 

GEOMETRY. 

1. Define plane, polygon, 
rhombus, similar polygons. 

4. The sum of the exterior angles of a polygon— 

5. The measure of an angle having vertex at the 
circumference of a circle— 

6. The area of a circle—what ? 

7. Prove that area of a circle— 

8. The square on the side of a triangle opposite 
the acute angle— 

9. What 1s the number of degrees in the angles 
of a regular octagon ? 

10. A man has a square garden and his wife a 
circular one, each containing one acre; how many 
yds. further is one around than the other ¢ 

ARITHMETIO. 

1. What part of 4-5 is 2-3? 

2. .0008 divided by 3.75. 

8. A’s age is 1} times B’s and § of A’s age 2 years 
ago—4.5 of B’s age 2 years hence; what is the age 
of each ? 

4. A’s gain at wholesale is 12} per cent. and his 
retail price is 5 per cent. more than his wholesale, 
what is his gain per cent. at retail ? 

5, What must I pay for Philad’a 6’s to gain 7 per 
per cent. on the investment ? 

6. What time of day was it when } the time past 
noon=1.5 of the time past midnight ¢ 


square, rhomboid, 


7. A 60 day note for $350 without interest was = 


paid.in 90 days, what was the amount due ? 

& If stock bought at 10 per cent. above par, pay 
§ per cent. on the investment, what per cent. will 
it pay if bought at 10 per cent, discount ? 

9. What is the depth of a cubical cistern that 
contains 1600 gals. of water, each gal. 231 cubic 
inches. 


10, Ibis betwegn 1 and 2.0’clock and the minute 
hand is ag far past 2a8,the hour hand ig before it, | 
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BOTANY. 


stems of plants. 
2. What are the only living parts of a tree ? 


gen 


tree. 
5. Explain what is meant by venation. 
6. What do the terms regular, symmetrical, 


namous. 
8. Name and describe a family of plants. 


consist? Give an example. 

10. Name and define some terms applied to the 
margin of leaves. 

11. Name the parts of the corolla, calyx, stamen, 
pistil. 

LATIN. 

Translate into good idiomatic English and con- 
strue: 
‘Ubi de ejus adventu Helvetii certiores facti 
sunt, legatos ad eum, mittunt, qui decerent sibi esse 
in animo sine ullo maleficio iter per provinciam 
facere.” 

TEACHING. 
1. What is teaching ? 
2, Explain culture, instruction, training. 
3. What are some of the proper incentives to 
study ? 
4. What is the great end of school training ? 
5. State why you consider teaching a profession. 
6. What moral qualities should the teacher try 
to cultivate in his pupils ? 
7. What relation does the school hold to the 
State ? 
8. From your observation, what do you consider 
the greatest defects in our public school system ? 
ALGEBRA. 
1. Prove — a multiplied by — b= plus ab. 
2. Divide ax raised to m—2nd power by a raised 
to — nth power multiplied by a raised to n — mth. 
3. Prove 2 raised to — 2nd power =one over x 
square. 
4. a raised to 4nth power — b raised to 4mth pow- 
er. Factor. 
5. Write the value of a raised to 2nth power 
over b raised to the nth power, integral form. 
6. If a is to b as cis to d, prove am is to bn as cm 
is to dn. 
7. Derive formula for S in geometrical progres- 
sion. 
8. 4.5 of the square root of a over c divided by # 
of the cube root of a over c. 
9. Find the square root of a ever 3 multiplied by 
the cube root of a over 3. 
10. (@ plus 4) squared — 6 times the square root 
of (a — 4) =16 Over &— 4, to find x. 





PASSED UNANIMOUSLY. 

The whole class, numbering twenty-one, were 
passed unanimously, there being not one dissent- 
ing voice in the examining board. This indeed 
speaks well of the Normal, and its efficient faculty. 
Prof. Heiges may well feel proud of the record 
achieved in his first year’s labor in the school, and 
the success thus gained ought to give renewed 
inspirations and efficiency to its future work. 





EpscaTion must elaborate its appliances so 
as to take firm hold of the pupil. Object lessons 
to strengthen the attention of the new beginner, 
conversations and stories, pictures and games—all 
these have their place in any complete system of 

agogy. The mistake lies in their too great ex- 
nsion, a danger very imminent in our own rapid 


intellectua] growth. The nervous Ameriean child 
commences kind of education so early that he 
is beyond the period of the exclusive appliances of 


such things before his sixth year, and when he 
enters the school-room is ready for the serious labor 
of mastering a text book. The records of our 


schools show that the majority of children brought 
up in families where reac is much carried on, 
can scarcely wait for the school age, but take the 
matter into their own hands, and: to read by 


1. Name the distinguishing characteristics of the 
3. Give the difference between exogen and endo- 


4. Give the structure of the stem of the apple 


perfect and complete mean as applied to flowers ? 
7. Define legume, berry, drupe, caryopsis, didy- 


9. Of what does the scientific name of a plant 


= 
OFF THE LINE. 





FOR RECITATION. 

The boys stood up in the reading class— 
A dozen or so—and each one said 

That those at the foot should never pass 
Or find it easy to get up head. 

Harry was studious, so were Jake, 
Jim, and Robert, and Tom, and Jack ; 

For men of business they meant to make, 
And it wouldn’t do to be dull or slack. 


There wasn’t another boy on the line 
More anxious than Jimmy to keep his place ; 
For to be at the head was very fine, 
But to go down foot was a sad disgrace, 
But Jim delighted in games of ball, 
Polo, tennis, or tame croquet, 
And his mind was not on his books at all 
When he took his place in the class that day. 
*T was his turn to read, and he started off 
With an air attentive—a vain pretense ; 
For the boys around him began to cough 
And nudge and chuckle at Jim’s expense. 
‘You've skipped a line,” whispered generous Ben, 
Who often had helped in this way before, 
“You've skipped a line /” shouted Jim ; and then, 
Of course, the school-room was in roar. 
As down to the foot Jim went that day 
He learned a lesson that any dunce 
Might have known ; for we’re sure to stray 
If we try to be in two places at once. 
Sport, when you sport, in an earnest way, 
With a merry heart and a cheerful face ; 
But when at your books think not of your play, 
Or else you'll certainly lose your place. 
—Harper’s Young Lleople. 


WORK OR SPOIL. 








FOR DECLAMATION, 

When this round world was completed, it was very 
good, but was wisely left so that those who were to live 
upon it must work or spoil. For a while, at first, many 
chose to live easily and idly, but soon began to spoil s# 
that the parents spoiled the children, who, as they grew 
up spoiled each other, until they all became men of 
moral corruption and were swept away by the flood. 
After that they undertook to build a town of safety in 
case of another flood, with its base on the earth and its 
top in the sky ; but confusion spoiled their speech, and 
scattered them over the earth to study the new lan- 
guages and in every possible way, work with body and 
mind to benefit one another and honor the Creator; 
when this is rightly done, humanity rises, the people 
advance in what is good, and become better and happier 
as time rolls on ; so that our question is ‘‘work or spoil,” 
and surely there is need of it here and everywhere. 
Brain work begins early in life as the eyes open to see 
what is in sight, and hand-work follows as the muscles 
grow. 

Education is a process to fit us for the work of life, 
and the better our education is the better the means we 
shall have ; there is much to be done, and we must learn 
the best way of doing it. Here within us are mental 
and moral powers to be developed by study and exer- 
cise. The best of books and teachers cannot make us 
intelligent or wise without our personal work of appli- 
cation, but after a while, this very work of spirit cul- 
ture and control, becomes a pleasure too inviting to be 
easily given up. To be able to read is at first a victory 
gained that taxed the little one, but delights the 
young learner as the key that unlocks the doors of the 
past : the acquired ability to solve problems that at first 
could nut be understood, stimulates to another step in 
advance of what could be done before, and so on and 
upward the scholar loves to goin gaining ability to walk 
in the field of thought, and accomplish victory in the 
world of mind, instead of learning the mind to be slug- 
gish and dull, and the moral powers to drift downward 
to ruin and death. Here is the work to be done by all 
who think or speak. - 

On every farm and in every house or shop there is 
work to be done that calls for skill and contrivance, by 
educated minds with the advantage of science, so as t0 
chime in harmony with natural ideas. While there are 
continents to cultivate, mountains to level, great valleys 
to build up, with streams to bridge, and with places to 
reform into gardens of civilization, let no one say there 
is “nothing to do.” There is work everywhere to be 
done—work forall! Parents to train their children for 
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can in educating theniselves in the trials «a Bhors of 
life ; that this life shali be a blessing to many, pleasant 
to review at its close, and a good preparation for the 
life to come. 
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NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 





June 27,—The Emperor of Japan began suppressing the news- 
papers which had grown to power under his reign ; eleven jour- 
nals have just perished under the censorship.—The panic over 
the cholera in Egypt increased. The flight of Europeans con- 
tinues. The festivals usually held on the anniversary of the 
Khedive’s accession to the throne were stopped. All the minis- 
ters are recalled to Cairo.—The discovery of rich gold mines m 
Lower California nearly led to serious affrays and to internation- 
al complications. Americans have gone to Guaymas, intending 
to set up claims to land according to laws in the United States. 
The Mexican Government has taken the precaution to send a 
pody of troops to the mining districts in order to keep out in- 
truders.—A collision on the Northern Pacific Railroad at Heron 
Station twenty-three Chinamen were killed and fifteen wound: d. 

June 28.—Heavy rainfalls throughovt the Pennsylvania min- 
ing districts destroyed over $100,000 worth of property. 

June 29.—British ship-owners insisted upon a new Suez Canal, 
notwithstanding the indignant protests of M. de Lesseps and the 
shareholders of the Suez Canal Company.— The tribes in revolt 
near Bagdad bave had a battle with the Turkish troops. Two 
hundred and fifty men were killed.—A number of persons from 
various States throughout the West met in Chicago in secret 
convention for the organization of what they call ‘“‘ The People’s 
Railroad Company of America,” whose purpose is to build two 
lines of double track, narrow-gauge railroad from New York to 
San Francisco, and from Chicago to New Orleans. Three hun- 
dred million dollars in stock is to be subscribed in shares of $5 
each, so that every poor man in the country can be astockholder 
in the company. The agents soliciting subscriptions have ob- 
tained over $100,000 in Jilinois alone.—The committee appointed 
by retail dry goods and fancy goods stores in N. Y. city were 
successful in their attempt to obtain a haif-holiday on Saturdays 
beginning with the first Saturday in July, and ending with the 
the lost in August, 

June 30,—The cholera epidemic in Egypt spread rapidly.—Over 
$15,000,000 of fractional currency was found to be still outstand - 
ing, and is practically out of circulation. It is supposed that a 
large part of it has been lost or destroyed.—Beirne and Flam, 
the Virginia editors, succeeded in eluding the law and constabu- 
lary, and fought a duel near Waynesboro in that State. 

July 1.—The Munich exhibition of fine arts opened; it is held 
in a glass building, upon whose arrangement and decoration 
great care and labor have been expended. The verious galleries 
of the main structure and its annexes have all received the per- 
sonal attention of many artists, in order that the edifice may be 
worthy of the works which it contains. 

July 2.—The new tariff went into operation in the U. 8. At 
New York, the principal port of entry, the custom huuse officers 
experienced the busiest day they ever knew. During the six 
days previous about $5,000,000 was paid in duties on goods on 
which the tariff is raised; this caused a movement of vast quan- 
tities of laces, damasks, wines, paintings, and stationery, which 
will hereaiter pay hieher duties. Among the articles formerly 
charged from 10 to 25 per cent. and now on the free list are cina- 
mon, cloves, mace, nutmegs, pepper, pimento, and oil of lemon. 
Silk goods go down from 50 to 60 per eent., and soap goes down 
from 20 to 30 percent. First class wools have a considerable re 
duction, and so have calfskins, tar, cream of tartar, pipes, and 
straw braids. Very large quantities of these were withdrawn, 
and the total receipts of customs were estimated at $1,500,000 
or mere than twice the average receipts. 

July 3.—At the launching of a steamship on the river Clyde the 
vessel sank, and carried down 150 persons —The Shah of Persia, 
who has but lately returned to Teheran, has now taken his de- 
parture upon a pilgrimage to Meshed. This journey will extend 
over four months, as Meshed is forty-five deys march from 
Teheran, and the Shah has taken with him all his household and 
18,000 soldiers. Three thousand mules and camels are required 
for the transport of the luggage alone. 


THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 





Cun still boasts of the longest bridge in the 
world, the bridge of Lagange, over an arm of the 
sea in China. It is built entirely of stone. Its 
length is said to be 26,000 Paris feet, and com- 
prises 3.000 arches, or rather openings of pillars. 
These are not overspread with arches, but there 
are placed above them large slabs of stone, which 
form the roadway, 70 feet broad. The distance of 
the pillars is nearly 74} feet, the latter being 70 
feet high and 15 feet broad, and strengthened with 
stone facings of the form of triangular prisms, 
which extend over the whole hcight of the pillars 
up to the transversed slabs. The latter (of course 
more than 70 feet long) extend in breath to 15 feet, 
and have nine feet in thickness. The parapet is 
a balustrade, and every pillar supports a pedestal, 
on which a lion, twenty-one feet long, and made of 
one block of marble, is placed. 

One of the best inventions o! the century is that 
of making lumber out of straw. At the west straw 
is turned into boards thirty-three inches wide, 


twelve feet long, and of yarious thicknesses. ‘‘ There 
are advantages in this material which will make it 
of the highest value, for carpenters and. arehi- 





is sna. arn. holds als and screws, can be cut 
with ease, can be bent by the aid of heat, shaped 
in dies, and is not liable to shrink or warp, and is 
little affected by water. Itis a non-conductor of 


able for a range of uses for paneling purposes for 
which we have no equivalent. Our forests should 
stand, and straw lumber will increase our power 
to preserve them. 


THERE IS A PETRIFIED FOREST near Corizzo, on the 
Little Colorado River. The petrified stumps, limbs, 
and, in fact, whole trees lie about on all sides; the 
action of the waters for hundreds of years has gra- 
dually washed away the-high hills roundabout, and 
the trees that once covered the high table lands now 
lie in the valley beneath. Immense trunks, some 
of which measure over five feet in diameter, are 
broken and scattered over a surface of 300 acres. 
Limbs and twigs cover the sand in every direction 
and the visitor is puzzled as to where he shall begin 
to gather the beautiful specimens that lie within 
easy reach. Many of the small particles, and even 
the whole heart, of some trees have now become 
thoroughly crystalized, and the beautiful colored 
sparkle in the sunshine like so many diamonds. 
Every color of the rainbow is duplicated in these 
crystals. The grain of the wood is piainly shown 
in nearly every specimen. 


THE NEW SUSPENSION bridge between Brooklyn 
and New York is a wonderful engineering work, 
but there are many bridges in the world equally 
noteworthy. The longest bridge in the world is 
the bridge of Lagang, over an arm of the sea in 
China. It is built in a similar way as the bridges 
of Babylon, tut entirely of stone. Its length is 
said to be 2,600 Paris feet and comprises 3,000 
arches, or rather openings of pillars. The parapet 
is a balustrade, and every pillar supportsa pedestal 
on which a lion, twenty-one feet long, and made of 
one block of marble, is placed. A trestle bridge 
across Lake Pontchartrain, on the New Orleans 
and Northeastern Railroad, will be twenty-one 
miles long. The highest bridge in the world is said 
to be the railway viaduct of of Garabit, in France, 
now being erected over a river in the department 
of Cantal, which has a total length of about 
1,880 feet, and near the middle of the great center 
arch, which is one of .the noteworthy features of 
the structure, the hight from the bed of the river 
to the rail is 413 feet. The viaduct was commenced 
in 1881, and is to be completed next year. The 
longest one-span, or suspension bridge in the world 
is the great Clifton Suspension Bridge at Niagara. 
Its span is nearly a quarter of a mile in length. 
The suspension bridge over the Ohio River at Cin- 
cinnati, O., has a span over 1,000 feet long. 
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exercises, 


i These can be used by the live teacher after morni 
distributed am class, or 


or they can be written out and 
one may be written on the black-board each di day. 
WE wish for more in life, rather than for more 
of it.—JEAN INGELOW. 
TuHaT flower that follows the sun does so even in 
cloudy days.—LEIGHTON. 
No onE loves to tell of scandal except to him 
who loves to hear it.--JEROME. 
NEXT to love, sympathy is the divinest passion 
of the human heart.—BUrRKE. 
BE always employed about some rational thing, 
that the devil find thee not idle.—JEROME. 
AFTER long experience with the world, I affirm 
that I never knew a rogue who was not unhappy. 
—JUNTUS. 
THE two powers which in my opinion constitute 
a wise man are those of bearing and forbearing.— 
EPICTETUS. 
PARENTS are least ready to forgive in their child- 
ren faults which result from their own training.—— 
MARIE ESCHENBACH. 
No music is so charming tomy ear as the requests 
of friends and the supplications of those in want of 





tects, the car-builder.and mechanics generally. It 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





ELSEWHERE. 
RUTGERS FEMALE CoLLEGE.—At the commencement 


heat and electricity. It can be rolled up into pipes exercises Miss Jennie E. Hammond was the essayist and 


of great strength and light weight, and is avail- ieee and not Miss Stevens as we erroneously 


Miss Louise Caskey, who has so sucessfully conducted 


the school at Center Brunswick since 1878, has resigned 


her position and removed to Schoddack Depot, Rensel- 
laer county, N. Y. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Leroy Currier, a boy 13 years old, 
committed suicide June 27 by hanging. The lad was a 
pupil in the secondary school at Ninth and Carpenter 
street. He had spoken to his father in the morning 
several times about a fishing trip, but Mr. Currier had 
dissuaded him from going on account of the rain. 
PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY.—Prof, Alpheus 8. Pack 
ard, of Bowdoin College was a classmate and room- 
mate of George Bancroft while a student here. 
Three great historians of America studied at this school, 
boarded in the same house, and paid their board out of 
the same charitable fund. 

Professor W. K. tsrooks, of the John Hopkins Univer- 
sity, has discovered that it is possible to hatch oysters 
in unlimited numbers from the eggs, and to keep them 
alive for a few days and for some time after they have 
developed their shells. If these young oysters can be 
reared until they are large enough to handle and plant, 
the supply of oysters would be increased indefinitely, for 
the young oysters would stay where they are put, and 
would be as tangible as potatoes. They are kept on a 
system of inclined troughs with ledges on the bottoms, 
hke those used in gold-washing. The young oysters 
are caught on ledges while the water flows on. A re- 
newed supply of water is poured into the top of the 
trough by a steam pump. 

Mo.—The question arose as to what was the meaning 
of the terms ‘‘ common” or *‘ public” schools. The plain- 
tiff, a resident and taxpayer of St. Louis, sought to re- 
strain the Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools from 
expending its revenues in teaching the languages, arts 
and sciences. He contended ‘‘that the schools are com- 
mon schools, where only the rudiments of an English 
education can lawfully be taught.” The court (Judge 
Ray) said, in delivering the opinion :—‘‘ The term ‘ com 
mon,’ when applied to schools, is used to denote that 
they are open and public to all rather than to indicate 
the grade of the school or what may or may not be 
taught therein. In the legislation on this subject they 
are called ‘ public’ as often as ‘common’ schools. These 
terms are used as meaning one and the same thing 
The term ‘school’ does not imply a restriction to the 
rudiments of an education. When contrasted with the 
term ‘college’ or * university’ it may, and ordinagily 
does, a lower grade; but just where the one ends and 
the other begins may not be easy to define. Thereis a 
great difference in the range of learning taught io 
what are properly called public or common schools, 
There is also a wide difference between the range and 
extent of learning and eruditon taught in different col- 
leges, seminaries and universities.” The Court declined 
to interfere with the directors in their selection of the 
studies to be embraced within the curriculum of the 
St. Louis public schoools. 

HARVARD COLLEGE.— ‘t the Alumn: dinner Gov. But- 
ler said : ‘“* My earliest recollection of Harvard was in 
1884, when as a boy I came down here to see your Com- 
mencement, and oh, how I wished that I covld have 
been one of those bright-eyed, fresh-lipped men who 
were just then entering upon their college course. But 
a hard and stern fate forbade, and I turned my face 
homeward, saddened and almost friendless. Massachu- 
setts has given Harvard a recognition and a compliment 
never paid by any other State to any other institution 
of learning—she made you a place in her laws under her 
Constitution. Her Constitution requires all her Legi- 
slatures to take care first of the common school system 
of Massachusetts and afterward of Harvard College as 
the complement and end and aim of that system of edu- 
cation. Point me to any other of all the States where 
such a recognition of an institution of learning bas been 
made a constitutional requirement. But Massachusetts, 
even at the time when she was emerging from the curse 
of a bloody war, took care to put into it a solemn clause 
that under no circumstances whatever, by legislation 
or any other way, should the endowment of private 
benefaction or the gifts of Massachusetts ever be divert- 
ed from the purpose for which they were given.—The 
oldest graduates of Harvard College are Wm. Perry, of 





my assistance.—C SAR. 


Exeter, N. H. aged #4, and Wm. R. Sever, of Ply- 
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mouth, Mass., aged 92, both of whom were graduated 
in 1811. 
FOREIGN. 

Prussia.—The Prussian real schulen and gymnasia do 
much the same kind of work as the highest grade in our 
grammar schools and the best American high schools, 
leading the pupil from the elementary studies up to full 
preparation for college. The gymnasia of the highest 
class are superior to our high schools in some particu- 
lars. The Beilin reports show a teaching force of 799 
men and 59 women; the pupils, in toto, numbered 21,232. 
In 1880 Berlin had a population of 1,222,885, about the 
population of New York city. Another fact is worthy 
of thoughtful consideration : there were 799 men and 59 
women teachers for these 21,332 Berlin high school pu- 
pils. 

ENGLAND.—The masters of the most successful public 
schools in England have been nearly all clergymen. To 
the names of Arnold, Tait, Benson, Temple and Farrar 
may be added those of Dr. Butler, of Harrow, Dr, Jex 
Blake, of Rugby, Dr. Abbott, of the City of London 
School, Dr. Baker, of Merchant Tailors’, Dr. Currey, of 
Charterhouse, and many others.—Two cases of suicide 
of teachers have been recorded within the past few days. 
Mr. Bridge, the headmaster of St. Saviour’s School, Bac- 
up, had for some time been depressed by fears of an 
appreaching examination. Trying hard, it would seem, 
to put on asmiling face before the world, and struggling 
to acquit himself like a man to those of his own house- 
hold, he had been over-balanced at last by the accumu- 
lution of worries, and hung himself. It is not the 
actual work of teaching which accounts for this dis- 
tressing case. It is the inborn evil of the prevailing 
system, and men like Mr. Bridge are the victims of the 
popular craze. Mr. Geo, Abbott, aged 32, a schoolmas- 
ter of 108 Bentham Road, South Hackney, disappeared 
from his home under mysterious circumstances more 
than a month since. He had latterly been in bad health 
and in a very low and desponding condition. He was 
a strong advocate for the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment in schools, and had written upon the subject in 
furtherance of his views, and for some time he had been 
in the receipt of anonymous letters of a most abusive 
and offensive character, which he took greatly to heart, 
and that his mind had become affected in consequence. 
The body was found lying in the mud left by the re- 
ceding tide, and the jury returned a verdict of ‘found 
drowned.” 

Sir John Lubbock, in an interesting speech on the 
modern system of education, told a good story of a pub- 
lic officer who, when asked the meaning of a theodolite, 
said he believed a theodolite to mean one who hates God, 

Tue TRADE DoLLAR.—This coin was first author- 
ized ten years ago. At that time the Mexican 
** pillar” dollar was most readily received in China, 
whence came the principal demand for silver. 
That dollar was worth a little more than our own 
and more than any other. To enable our dealers 
to get the Chinese market for their silver, the 
United States Government was authorized to coin 
420 grains of silver nine-tenths fine into a piece to be 
distinctly stamped a ‘‘trade dollar.” This was a 
little more valuable than the Mexican dollar, which 
contained 416 grains, with slightly less alloy. The 
new coin was made exclusively for the owners of 
bullion and at their expense ; it was, however, de- 
clared a legal tender, in common with the fraction- 
al silver coins for amounts not exceeding $5. The 
value of the coin in gold in 1873 was $1.0213. A 
considerable export sprang up, and $30,710,400 
were in allcoined. This led the owners of silver 
bullion to turn them into trade dollars and put 
them into circulation. In 1876 this was discovered 
and an act was passed repeuling the legal-tender 
quality of the trade dollar, and authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to suspend its coinage 
whenever he deemed that the demand for export 
had been satisfied. Secretary Sherman in October, 
1876, stopped its coinage. Some claim that the 
United States should redeem the trade dollars at 
par. They were issued solely on private account. 








PUT a man into a factory, as ignorant how to 
prepare fabrics as some teachers are to watch the 
growth of juvenile minds, and what havoc would 
be made of the raw material—Horacr Mann. 
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The Editor ga on ly to letters and py > will be of gen- 

on interest, but the following rules must be observed: 
1. Write on one side of the paper. 

2. t matte: ppethen rnemsve tacubecription on one piece of paper and 
that to go into this 4 ee on another 

3. Be pointed, clear and 

I would not be without your valuable paper for any 
money. Its suggestions on teaching for country schools 
are unequaled. Iam teaching in the country. I have 
thirty scholars on the roll, of all ages and sizes. The 
small ones are very idle and restless, they have no desire 
for study or writing. They want something to interest 
them and keep them busy during rchool-hours. There 
is no room for a kindergarten department, yet I think 
I could work in a few things used in kindergarten in- 
struction ; please give their names. J. 8. D. 

[The country school problem is a very difficult one. 
(1) Some put up a curtain and put the young children 
behind it in charge of an older pupil who is trained 
to assist. Suitable benches are obtained for the little 
ones and they have a special program. (2) Some have 
a room built with sliding doors. (3) Those who can- 
not do this still divide the school into two parts—and 
by having an older pupil assist, have special exercises. 
These consist of employments and not studies. This sub- 
ject has taken much of our attention, and we shall pub- 
lish a little book on this subject in the early autumn. 
The articles by Miss Johnson on ‘‘ School Occupation” 
have greatly aided teachers and must determine to in- 
troduce them in the school.—Ep. ] 


I have looked over the “‘ Notes of Talks'on Teaching,” 
by Col. Parker, with great interest. In these notes, as 
in all his work, the author is radical, incisive and aggres- 
sive, obliging those who practice irrational and anti- 
quated methods to come up and defend themselves. 

The underlying principles of Col. Parker appear to be 
impregnable, and, if here and there, it shall be shown 
that he is in fault in regard to their application, it will 
scarcely detract from the value of the work. He is 
leading a revoluion in educational practice, as Rousseau 
did in educational thought. 

No book recently published so compels thought. Even 
those who dissent from the author’s opinions, gre driven 
to examine anew the whole ground- work of educational 
philosophy. It is full of meat, and I know of no volume 
with so many hints calculated to assist young teachers 
in acquiring rational methods of instruction. I am sur- 
prised that Col. Parker has missed one opportunity. 
Fresh from German reading and study, he might have 
expressed his thought in the ponderous phraseology of 
German metaphysics ; getting unlimited praise for pro- 
fundity from those who could not understand a single 
word. As it is, he has expressed himself in clear, vigor- 
ous English which all can understand, and so has ex- 
posed himself to the charge of shallowness from those 
who fancy a mud-puddle deeper than the crystalline 
waters ofa lake. Possibly, however, he may move in- 
terest when moving to action. than exciting wonder, 
and so has chosen his language deliberately. 

Princeton, N. J. JAMES JOHONNOT. 


(1) Please inform me of some way to keep my First 
and Second Reader classes employed : also give me some 
hints of how to conduct their recitations so as to keep 
out of the rut of machinery. I wish each year to pass 
more pleasantly than the ones preceding. (2) What do 
you think of my penmanship ? M. O. 

{ (1) The columns of this paper will give you hints on 
this subject ; special papers will be prepared. (2) It is 
fair : needs a more careful analysis; curves at bottom 
of ‘*1,” “ t,” etc., too round.—Eb. ] 


I taugbt five years in a grammar school before I knew 
what teaching ought tobe. A visit from Supt. B. first 
opened my eyes. He conducted a recitation in English 
Analysis in a way I had never seen. Then I atttended a 
N. Y. State Institute which gave me many practical 
ideas. But the ScHOOL JouURNAL is the best aid I’ve had, 

[Here are the three great agencies operating to make 
good teachers. Active practical supervision, the In- 
stitute and the profession periodical. But many teach- 


ers have no superintendent who can teach well. How 
few attend an Institute! How few take an educational 


paper !—Eb.] 


Can you tell me the real difference between the Re- 
publican and Democratic platforms ? A. M. D. 

[The difference is mainly respecting the Tariff—the 
former desire a greater one fon the latter.—Eb. ] 


ah have jeten and naa the Sowock, Jovmmar. srsine 
it ears, an ve always found it to a 
valuable auziliary in the noble work 5 ie aml 





VALEDICTORY. 
yon followin: £2 valedictory 
Vineland, N. J, high School, June, 1 
Whether a man controls the circumstances that 

surround him or is controlled by them marks jp 
a great degree the strength and individuality of 
the man. Many persons of high standing in their 
professions owe their success largely to circum. 


ry fees] Alice Adams at thy 


‘Istances; others standing equally high have at. 


tained that position in spite of their surroundings. 
Edward Everett, having all the advantages that 
time, travel and wealth could afford, became one 
of our most polished writers and public speakers, 
How much of the result should be credited to circum. 
stances, and how much to native endowment ? How 
shall we determine ? Daniel Webster was cradled 
in poverty ; he began at the foot of the ladder and 
reached the top, becoming the great constitutional 
lawyer of our country. What made him great? 
He himself said it was close and persistent labor. 

What, then, is the difference between the great 
and the insignificant ? It is due to circumstances 
or themselves ? Goethe, the German poet, would 
answer, ‘* The great difference is energy, invincible 
determination, an honest purpose once fixed, and 
then victory !” History furnishes us many ex- 
amples of this determined will and power to rise 
above circumstances. Hannibal, on his way to 
Italy, found the Alps towering before him. Did 
he turn back? No! He did what none had done 
before and but few since—boldly surmounted the 
mighty barriers. At the beginning of the Civil War, 
when Maryland objected to the passage of the 
Union troops through her territory, Lincoln 
quaintly suid: ‘‘The troops are wanted at Wash- 
ington; they can’t crawl under Maryland, they 
can’t fly over it, therefore they must go through 
it.” and this was the way the troops reached Wash- 
ington. Let us remember that though difficulties 
frequently beset our pathway, nay, though they 
may sometimes boldly challenge our father pro- 
gress, there is generally power in a resolute will to 
remove or surmount them. 

Dear Classmates : we, who have spent the last 
several years of our lives together, are about to 
part. As a class we meet here to-night for the 
last time. Though-we may not now realize it, yet, 
in the future we shall look back upon the days of 
our school life as the happiest—the most free from 
care. Not that we have been exempt for trials; 
but when dishe :rtened, encouragement has always 
been afforded; when obstacles have been in the way 
a helping hand has always been near. Hence 
forth we stand alone. Shall we prove worthy of 
the trust committed to our care ? 

Professor York, and former Teachers: words 
cannot express the feelings of our hearts. For the 
encouragement you have rendered us while we 
have been under your care, we shall always be 
grateful. For your forbearance with all our short- 
comings, for your kind words of counsel directing 
our wavering footsteps in the paths of right, we 
desire to thank you to-night. Whatever may be 
our success in life we’ shall regard you as chiefly 
instrumental in helping its attainment; and upon 
the years we have passed so pleasantly together 
we shall always look as the brightest links in the 
chain of friendship. 

Trustees and County Superintendent, you who 
have given us so faithful oversight, who have mani- 
fested so kind an interest in our welfare and gener- 
ously provided for our wants, we extend our hearty 
thanks. 

Our Friends, with whose attention we have been 
so kindly favored, to you. 

‘To all, to each, a fair good night.” 





TracueERrs of little children should, at this season 
of the year, interest them in the fresh and beauties 
of the external world, the wonders of growth, etc. 
Teach them to observe every new development of 
the season,—bud, leaf, and flower. 


Conquer thyself. Till thou hast done that, thou 
art a slave; for it is almost as well to be in su> 
jection to another's appetite as thy own.—BvuRT0!. 
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TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 









In the class-room, teachers do not confine the 





in the books. ‘‘Books are but helps,” or instru- 
ments. Be judicious and sparing in awarding 
credit or discredit marks: some pupils may devote 
much time and labor to the acquirement of their 
jessons, and yet in the class-room be weak in reci 
tation; and to denounce such would tend to dis 
courage rather than stimulate. Before entering 
o your duties for the day, be thoroughly conver 
ant with the subject of each lesson. In hearing a 
jesson give the pupil time to answer when it appears 
he has a correct idea, and merely hesitates to find 
words to express himself. Be sure the pupils have 
gained ideas : words, without ideas, clog the mind. 
The hearing of lessons should not occupy more 
than one hour and a half daily, the remainder of 
the day being devoted to actual teaching, when the 
lessons for the following day may be explained by 
the teacher. When practicable, teach by means of 
objects, or through the medium of the eye: in Geo- 
graphy, use globes, maps; in Astronomy, use orrery, 
globes and diagrams; in Spelling, frequently require 
the pupils to write the words or sentences given. 






































SUMMER EMPLOYMENT FOR CHILDREN. 


While the teachers are taking a vacation what 
will the children do? Will they take a vacation ? 
But few of them will have an oppootunity to do 
this. The great mass wi'l stay at home and work; 
to these vaca‘ion will not bring the pleasure that 
the name seems to contain in its three syllables. It 
will mean confinement in close rooms all day hold- 
ing the baby or running errands, or working in the 
fields or gardens. Teachers in the city schools 
have been known to weep when they think of the 
bad influence that vacation will bring in its train ; 
those they have taken so much pains with will be 
in the street hearing all that is vile and harmful. 

The subject of employment for children during 
vacation will ere long take a practical shape. One 
teacher last summer gave employment in sewing 
toa number of girls by which each earned money. 
Another teacher set his boys to making and selling 
small ornamental and plain brackets. These were 
made with a small bracket saw. We saw some 
very good ones that were whittled out with a com 
mon jack knife. This employment gives an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of taste and ingenuity in 
getting up pretty patterns. It also tends to make 
one handy in the use of tools, and neat and tasty 
inhis work. Others made and sold pretty little 
bird houses. Any boy who can use a hammer and 
saw can make them. We heard of two boys who 
were advised by their teacher to buy house plants 
to cultivate and sell, and that they realized quite 
asum of money at the end of vacation. We want 
to hear from all who have furnished employment 
toschool children during vacation. 





TWENTY-FIVE PROFESSIONAL 
TIONS. 


QUES- 





ATTENTION, 
1. What is meant by sensation / 
2. What is meant by perception ? 
3. What is meant by attention ? 
4. State how sensation aids in gaining knowl- 
edge. 
5. State how perception aids in gaining knowl- 


6. State how attention aids in gaining knowl- 
edge. 
7. State connection between attention and sen- 
sation. 

8. State connection between attention and per- 
ception. 

9. State connection between attention and mem- 
ory. 

10, State connection between attention and the 
will. 

ll. State connection between attention and 
healthy or physical condition. 

12. State connection between attention and order 






attention of the pupils exclusively to what is found | 


13. State connection between attention and teach- 
er’s manner, voice, signals. 
14. State connection between attention and fear 
in pupils. 
15. Name proper ways and means of securing at- 
tention. 
16. What is meant by a “‘ habit of attention ?” 
17. How may teachers know that pupils give at- 
tention ? 
18. What questions best stimulate attention ? d 
19. What manner of asking questions will best 
stimulate attention / 
20. To what extent should questions be premedi- 
tated ? 
21. When, if ever, should questions be repeated ? 
22. What use of text-books by teacher in class, 
best promotes attention ? 
23. In a class of twenty, how should questions 
be answered to best secure and sustain attention ? 
24. In a reading class, how secure the attention 
of eyes and ears ? 
25. What has a “‘ habit of attention” to do with 
one’s success in life ? 





WE wantone man to be always thinking and 
another to be always working, and we call one a 
gentleman and the other an operator; whereas, the 
workman ought often to be thinking and the think 
er often to be working, and both should be gentle- 
men inthe best sense. The mass of society is made 
up of morbid thinkers and miserable workers. It 
is only by labor that thought can be made healthy, 
and only by thought vhat labor can be made happy, 
and the two cannot be separated with impunity.— 
RUSKIN. 


“THe Almighty makes superintendents and 
leaders of men—no school can, but the training 
required for a superintendent must be that of his 
subordinates. All the best experience of the world 
sanctions this rule. A superintendent who has 
not had the training of the shop is as useless as 
Achilles without his weapons; he may seem and 
assume to direct and to lead, but he does not. On 
the other hand, the man who attempts to lead 
without natural leadership is as useless as the 
weapons without Achilles.” -PResIpDENT THOMPSON, 
of the Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 


How many words are used by little folks, and by 
larger ones also, without a knowledge of their 
meaning! There are gitimpses, now and then, of 
the blunders which are made through a hearer's 
misapprehension of a familiar phrase or a common 
word; but the half is never suspected by any 
preacher, or teacher, or parent. ‘‘ Mamma,” re 
cently asked a bright little boy of six years old,— 
‘mamma, what is a himble?” ‘‘A himble?” re 
peated his mother wonderingly. ‘‘ Why, jwhere 
did you hear that word?’ ‘‘ Why, it’s in my Sun- 
day-school hymn, ‘Little ones to himble‘long;’ 
What is a himble ?” There wasa cheery sound to 
that word, as it jingled out in the Sunday-school 
singing, ‘‘ Little ones to Him belong;” and, if it 
was anything reasonable, that boy thought he 
would ‘‘ himble” as long as the rest of his class. 
Wise questioning brings out a good many such 
blunders as that; but, as a rule, the children have 
todo the questioning.—Sunday-School Times. 








THE county should have a school for the educa- 
tion and training of teachers, a department in 
which any pupil can go after he has fully complet- 
ed the elementary course in the district school. The 
young people of the county would then enjoy the 
advantages ef agraded system of schools, such as 
are now enjoyed by those who live in cities. And, 
all things considered, the cost will be no more than 
at present, while the effectiveness of all the schools 
would be increased many fold. Any system of 
schools, whether good or bad, will cost about so 
much money, and the problem is to get the great- 
est good for the greatest number out of what we 


already have. A question for the people to answer 
arises: Would a shght increase in the rate of school 


taxation for a time, eighty paplied greatly and 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





AN INDIAN BOY. 





Webster's dictionary calls perseverance under opposi- 
tion “Pluck,” and Robert Collyer calls the same thing 
“Grit,” but whichever term is used, the thing itself is 
well illustrated by the following incident :—‘‘A young 
Pottawattomie has lately made his way to Captain 
Pratt’s school for Indian boys and girls at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa., under difficulties that, we fear would 
have discouraged many of our American boys. His 
Indian name is Wapka—‘‘the first who spies the 
enemy,”—he bears his father’s name, Samuel De Rawza. 
One of his old schoolmates, a Kaw boy, who had been 
sent to Carlisle, wrote home such an enthusiastic ac- 
count of his advantages there that young De Rawza de- 
termined to join him. With a company who were 
coming east to +xhibit Indian customs, he engaged as 
an interpreter for $20 a month. On reaching Macon, 
Mo., and seeing no prospect of getting his pay, he left 
them, having only $2.75 in his pocket, and started for 
Carlisle. As he was dressed in Indian costume, he at- 
tracted much attention, and often secured short rides 
on freight trains, walking the rest of the way. On his 
way he had to sell his necklace for food, fasting often 
for want of means to buy a meal. At Springfield, IIL, 
a conductor took him in charge to Toledo, O., where he 
got a pass to Allegheny, Pa. He sold his silver brace- 
lets and sleeve holders to the conductor, who gave him 
a coat and pants if he would throw away his leggings, 
While walking from Allegheny to Altoona his moccas 
sins wore out, and he sold his blanket for a pair of 
shoes. When he reached Carlisle he was warmly 
cheered for his pluck and bravery in overcoming the 
obstacles that would have kept back a less determined 
boy.” —Seholar’s Companion. 





<= 


STORMING OF STONY POINT. 


Anthony Wayne was one of the American generals in 
the warof the revolution. Many of his deeds were very 
daring and distinguished him: for rare gallantry and prowe 
ess. Among his principal achievements was the storming 
of Stouy Point. Te storm the way soldiers storm means 
to attack with all mig!it and main with determination 
to either capture the place or destroy it. Stony Point 
was a strong fort on the high banks of the Hudson river 
and was occupied by about 600 British soldiers. Gen- 
eral Wayne commanded the light infantry and decided 
to storm the fort secretly. Todo this he marched his 
men fifteen miles and with a force of not quite 300 men 
attacked Stony Point shortly after midnight, July 15, 
1779. The Americans, at the command of their brave 
leader, rushed forward, under a terrible fire of muske 
etry and grape shot, overcoming every obstacle, aad 
entering the fort at the point of the bayonet. So per- 
fect was the success that not a single shot was fired by 
General Wayne’s men and yet they gained complete 
possession. The conquerors were very humane and not 
one British soldier suffered after ceasing reststance. 


— ————_ - - + @e- 


THE PYRAMIDS. 





Most readers of the Companion have heard of the 
Pyramids of Egypt. Mr. Knox's delightful book, 
“Boy Travelers in Egypt and the Holy Land,” pub- 
lished this year by the Harpers, contams interesting 
references to them. There are three pyramids at Gizeh, 
which are the ones usually meant by the Pyramids of 
Egypt. The Great Pyramid is the one most visited by 
tourists. Its size is about 740 feet square and 408 feet 
high, while it covers an area of thirteen acres and con- 
tains erghty-nine million cubic feet of stowe. That is 
certainly a great deal of stone. Think of it. A good 
stone fence, four feet high and two feet thick, might be 
built with that stone from New York to Salt Lake City, 
Utah. There is enough stone in this pyramid to build 
a wall entirely around New York City, a distance of 
twenty-one mules, forty feet high and twenty feet 
thick! The pyramids are not solid but have passage- 
ways, caverns and chambers in them. The Great 
Pyramid was built by Cheops, who was king of Memphis 
for fifty years, and whose time is variously given by his- 
torians, some saying 4235 B. C. and others saying 2450 B 
C. Three hundred thousand men were employed twenty 
years in its construction. Prof. Progr, the astrone« 
mer, has just written and published a beok expiaining 
the purposes for which the pyramids were built. He 
says they were for the use of astrologers, who as we all 


know, combined with their superstitions a constant 
study of the stars. This explanation is the best that 








lastingly increase the ing power the 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 

THE TEACHER'S Hanp BOOK FOR THE INSTITUTE AND 
THE CLAsSs-Room. By Wm. F. Phelps, A. M. New York : 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

Prof. Phelps bas done a great work as a practical 
educator. This volume contains the wideness of his great 
ability as a writer on educational themee, The primary 
object of the volume is to aid the teacher. The author¢ 
believes that a teachers’ institute should be conducted 
like a school—a model school. He discusses the prin- 
ciples of education and shows in the clearest manner 
that upon the training of the teacher all our interests 
hang. The subject is indeed an important one, Trained 
teachers are a necessity ; there is no teacher but the 
trained teacher. If it is not done in institutes it isdone 
in the school-room at a fearful cost. We commend 
the volume. Prof. Phelps has done a grand work for 
teachers. 


How NottoTgacu. By Wm. M. Griffin. Fourth 
edition. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 15 cents. 
This is the revised edition of a little book that was 
prepared to “hit” the faults of teachers, especially of 
those who run in ruts, and bear lessons on the supposi- 
tion that they are teaching. The author makes some 
good points ; it will be of service to all who wish critic- 
ism. This revised edition has many good things added 
—some suggestions on ‘‘ The Way to Teach” are well 
‘considered. The more such boeks are multiplied, the 
“better. Mr. Giffin has -hown a bright mind by writing 
this little work. 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. Vol. XI. THE DOLLIVER 
ROMANCE, with Fanshawe, Septimius Felton, and. in 
an Appendix, THE ANCESTRAL FootstePp.—Vol. XII. 
TALES AND SKETCHES, with the Life of Franklin Pierce, 
a full Biographical Sketch by Mr. Geo. P. Lathrop, and 
Indexes. Each containing introductory Notes by Mr. 
Lathrop, author of ‘“‘A Study of Hawthorne.” The 
eleventh volume has an original full page etching; 
“the twelfth a fine steel portrait of Hawthorne ; and each 
a vignettte woodcut. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2 a volume. 

Now that the final volumes of the ‘ Riverside Haw- 
thorne” have been finished and placed on sale in the 
stores, we wish to sieze the opportunity to say a word 
about the new edition in its completeness. Cn looking 
over the twelve handsome octavos, taking his time with 
each of them, one cannot help thinking how well 
worthy is Nathaniel Hawthorne, as he exists here in 
his own words, of all the affection we Americans be- 
stow on him. We ought to love him with an honest 
‘and ceaseless tenderness ; he not only won all hearts 
but filled in fact the cold and exacting measures of 
genius as well. If he is so well worthy of our admira- 
tion as an author, who shall say his writings are not 
deserving of the handsomest dress the publisher’s art 
may give them? The Riverside volumes are finished in 
a manner to secure their lasting value; the Jarge clear 
type on delicately tinted paper, the leaves so flexible 
that they accommodate the reader wherever he choses 
to turn ; the helpful annotations of Mr. Lathrop and 
the light-shedding introductions by the same capable 
-editor ; and finally the exquisitely etched frontispiece 
in each volume, all these contribute to the rare superi- 
ority of the edition. 

There will be peculiar satisfaction, too, in knowing that 
this is the only really con.plete collection of Haw- 
‘thorne’s writings, for hitherto his last production has 
not been fully included in his published works. On 
this most interesting topic it is permissible to make 
some particular reference. The public has received the 
last wi rk of Hawthorne only within the past two years 
and the various forms in which it came out are worthy 
of note. Ao exchange has said in respect to this cir- 
cumstance: ‘‘By an unexampled good fortune, the 
public has now been offered no less than five studies 
for a romance which Hawthorne designed to be his last, 
and perhaps his best achievem nt. We can trace the 
gradual development of a story under the hands of 
the foremost American prose-writer, and can watch 
that elaboration by which his successes were attained. 
The order of composition oi the five studies for the 
-never finished story was, evidently, as follows: First, 
the draft, of which part was printed in The Century 
for jast December, under the sensational title: ‘A 
Peepinto Hawthorne’s Workshop ;’ second, ‘The An- 
cestral Footstep’ (Atlantic Monthly, November, 1882— 
January, 1888); third, ‘Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret ;’ 
fourth, ‘Septimius Felton ;* fifth, ‘The Dolliver Ro- 


two last are included in the%collected editions of Haw- 
thorne’s works. On the whole, the line of improve- 
ment is unbroken ; and even in Doctor Grimshawe the 
power of the analysis, the exquisite word painting, and 
the essential wholesomeness of the great romance, are 
adequately shown. The tenth chapter is, perhaps, the 
greatest ; in it are seen that strength and pathos which 
from the warp and wovf of the author’s best works, 
completed in the strength of manhood, before weakness 
made him doubtful of his own powers, and drove him 
to weary renewals of effort.” 


THE Dawn oF History: An Introduction to Pre-his- 
toric Study. Edited by C. F. Keary. M.A., of the Brit- 
ish Museum. New York: J. Fitzgerald. 30 cts. 

The two numbers of the Humboldt Library of popular 
science and literature, devoted to the recent work of 
Mr. Keary, are printed in clear type, onan excellent 
quality of paper. Bound together in a tasty octavo by 
themselves, or combined with other late numbers of the 
same Library, and an admirable volume may be made 
at a pittance of expenditure. The publication of the 
researches of Mr. Kearny into the earliest conditions of 
men, language, and institutions, has caused a deal of 
interest in pre-historic study — has unquestionably 
thrown a new light on periods which have hitherto 
seemed too remote and dim to be ever described. When 
fiction first entered that awful remoteness of the past it 
became the conviction of many that after all, novelists 
would supply the only history we would ever have of 
the earliest ages; Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hypatia” and Bulwer’s 
** Last Days” gave conclusive proof of this probability. 
But students like Mr. Keary demur to this; primeval 
history may be dormant, but it is not dead absolutely, 
they maintain. Its awakening al the touch of far- 
reaching scholarship and r search is now more thau ever 
likely to be brought about, and what better position 
could a scholar be in to prosecute such studies than in 
intimate relation with the British Museum, where Mr. 
Keary holds ap official position ? The Humboldt Libra- 
ry contains in itslong list no more important work than 
this, its last acquisition. 


A History OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
In tive volumes. By John Bach McMaster. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.50 per volume. 

The publication of this work is really quite an event, 
for instead of the bold items which are usually grouped 
together and named history, we have a-comprehensive 
view of the whole country. The occupation of the people, 
the books read, the education of women, the religion, 
the education of the children, the doctor, the minister, 
the mails, the roads, the ocean travel, the habits of 
the people in Albany, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, | 
and other cities ; these are not thought unworthy of the 
name of the history. The history begins with the close 
of the Revolution and ends with the Civil War. The acts 
of Washington, and the condition of Congress are the 
first things considered. From this we are led to the 
various acts that ushered in the formation of the Con- 
stitution. But for the first time we really see the con- 
dition of things ; we learn that even Washington had 
his enemies, that politics ran higher then than they do 
now, that the sum of six dollars per day for a congress- 
man angered the people. 

It can be truly said of such a volume that it meets a 
want that has long been ielt, and that its popularity is 
assured. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF LEWIS WETZEL. By R. C. 
V. Meyers. Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co. $1.50. 

Lewis Wetzel was a noted Indian fighter of two or 
three generation: ago. His career was characterized by 
many deeds of daring and adventure, and the material 
for a very stirring life narrative accumulated rapidly. 
The author has been fortunate in securing access to a 
large number of hitherto unpublished documents and 
records of undoubted authenticity, and his work has 
the merit, somewhat unusual in books of this character, 
of being historically correct. The hero is not held up 
as a mode? 6 purest virtue, nor are his Pndian adversa- 
ries shown to be the devils incarnate of the convention- 
al ‘‘dime novel.” Both classes are represented as they 
were --and not so much different from other mortals, 
either. The story, while thrilling and exciting, is not 
too exaggerated, and it will be read with equal interest 
by lovers of the historical and of the sensational. The 
book is handsomely printed and bound, and contains 
many well-executed illustrations, 

HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WR IN AMERICA. By the 
Comte de Paris. Vol. III. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. $5.00. 


The several volumes of thie great historical work| = 





mance’ (left unfinished at Hawthorne’s death). The 
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one. Its publication, though still incomplete, has 4) 
ready caused a more general discussion than an} 
similar publication in the twenty years past. The 
unanimity with which the American press has we] 
comed and complimented the results of the Count's his. 
torical studies can only prove a matter of congratulation 
both in this countrywhere the ‘‘scene of the story ’’is laiq, 
and where so many of the actors in the events stil] live, 
but as much so in France where the eminent historiay 
has his home. In offering his services to us as our his. 
tory writer the autbor kas done so with the higheg 
motives ; the outcome is a labor devoid of bias and pra 
judice, the telling of a narrative rightly deemed as .p. 
portant as any the world has known and the use of jy. 
partial description at all times. Its impartiality, j, 
accuracy, and its completeness have even now wel] 
secured its place as the very best history of the war, 
This is but the fulfillment of a prediction made by many 
that it would be a foreigner eventually who would write 
the history of the memorable war. 

Thej third volume, just received, contains the cam. 
paigns of the Rapidan and the Mississippi and Lee’s in. 
vasion of Pennsylvania. Besides the exhaustive text 
there are many authentic and highly edifying maps and 
plans. The translation is an authorized and faithful 
one. The conclusion that will be arrived at by the 
reader will be that the great civil war has had no 
abler historian than the French prince who writes of 
events, in many of which he participated, and one who, 
by his high character and eminent talents, was placed 
im circumstances which gave him opportunities to gain 
correct information and form impartial judgments. 

AMONG OUR EXCHANGES. 

The American Naturalist is always filled to over. 
flowing with information in natural science, and one 
cannot open a number of it at random without finding 
an article or item that will prove interesting, if not ab- 
sorbing. The July number, now before us, is an almost 
endless supply of notes and news about geography, trav- 
els, geology, paleontology, botany, mineralogy, zoology, 
microscopy, psychology, etc., etc. Those who happily 
hold that communion with nature which Bryant s 
beautifully mentions will find this magazine an invalu- 
able companion. McCalla & Stavely, publishers, Phila. 

Various important changes in the International Re- 
view are announced for the July number, and in the 
meantime a double number for May and June is issued. 
The noticeable features of the contents are the articles 
entitled ‘‘ State Repudiation,” by Francis J. Lippitt, 
‘** The Foot-notes of History,” by G. H. Hubbard ; ‘‘Three 
Problems of Our Times” by Albert Leffingwell ; “‘A Na- 
tion’s Apprenticeship” by J. E. Chamberlin ; ‘‘Howells,” 
by G, H. Badger, and ‘* Schools of Finance and Political 
Science in the U. 8S.” by A. S. B. 

NOTES. 

The readers of ‘‘ Vice-Versa” will remember, in its 
funny little preface, the quotation from ‘‘a certain An- 
glo-Portugese Phrase-Book of deserved popularity.” The 
same book 1s just reprinted here, singularly enough by 
three different publishers at once ; so ‘“ English as She 
is Spoke” issure of a wide introduction to the American 
public, to whom doubtless ‘‘this little took, for the care 
what he wrote him and her typographical corrections 
will commend itself.” 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

1. **New England Bird Life.” 
Shepard. Boston: 2 vols. 

2. ‘*Teacher’s Hand-Book.” 
Co. New York: $1.00. 

8. ‘‘ Martin the Skipper.” Cobb. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
New York: $1.50. 

4. “How Not to Teach.’ 
New York: 15 cents. 

5. ‘* Yale Statistics, 1683.” Cornish. Hoggson & Robin- 
son. New Haven. 

6. ‘‘Graded Examples in Arithmetic.” 
Sheldon & Co. New York. 

7. ‘Life of Lewis Wetzel.” 
& Co. Philadelphia. 

8. “‘The Civil War in America. Comte de Paris. 
ve Ill. Porter & Coates. Philadelphia. 

9. ‘* Underground Russia.” Stepniak. Charles Serik- 
ner’s Sons. New York. 

10. “A Visit to Ceylon.” 
Co. Boston. 


11. “Competitive Workmen.” Huntington. National 
Temperance Society. New York. 

12. “The Dawn of History.” Keary. J. Fitzgerald. 
New York: 30 cents. 

18. “‘ House of the Seven ee and Snow Sees Imcge 
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Stearns. Lee & 


Phelps. A. S. Barnes & 


Giffin. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Sweerthout. 


Myers. John E. Potter 


Haeckel. S. E. Cassino & 
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Acme STATIONERY & PaPER Co., 117 
rulton Street. The goods manufactured 
this house are well known and highly 
| recinted by all who have used them ; 
+ them belongs the credit of introduc- 
ng Neutral Tint Paper among the schools. 
very year they bring out something new 
nat seems to be just what is wanted. 
peir goods are for sale by all first-class 
wtioners, but if you cannot find them 
nd for a catalogue. 

TUE MERITS OF “PEARL'S WHITE 
ycerine” need not be discussed; they 
too well known ; all that is wanted is 
pcall your attention to it. If you wanta 
egntitul complexion, a clear, pure and 
althy skin, use P. W. G. and nothing 


Hay- Fever. I have suffered for the 
st ten years with hay fever. I desire to 
stify in favor of Ely’s Cream Balm. My 
hort use of it demonstrated its efficacy. 
 Maidhof, 401 Broadway, N. Y 


*Lydia E. Pinkham, whose benevolent 
se is shadowed in almost every paper 
epick up, appears to have discovered 
hat Addison calls ‘“‘ The grand elixir, 
support the spirits of human nature.” 
is quite evident that she has the patent 
nd has secured the contract for making 
yer and improving the invalid corps of 
merican womauhood.—Globe. 














“ALL WORK AND NO PLAY, 
MA&BES JACKE A DULL BOY.” 


Reception 


. Day, 
No. 2. 


4 COLLECTION OF FRESH AND ORIGINAL DIA- 
LOGUES, RECITATIONS, DECLAMATIONS, 
AND SHORT PIECES FOR 
PRACTICAL USE IN 


Public and Private Schools. 


+ 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
PRICE 30 CENTS EACH. $1.00 A YEAR 
* 
PUBLISHED BY 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., " 
Lucationa! Publishers. at Park Place, 8. ¥ 
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Put a Brand on Him. 


“Women are a necessary evil,” he said, bring- 
ing down bis fist hard on the counter to empha- 
size the heartless remark. It was in the village 
store at West Milton, Saratoga county, and the 
speaker was the central] figure ofa group of bu- 
cholic philosophers. He was homely, slovenly, 
and sixty. “There's where I differ from you 
altogether,” said Mr.George T. Graham of the 
same place. “Women are mostly what men 
make “em. When men are brutes wives will full 
into submission or make home hot for the men ; 
and they're unnatural in either character. Love 
them, and especially be good to them when 
they're sick, and you'll have no trouble. There's 
ag ous wite, now. See suffered a wood = 
th epsia, nervous prostration and ot! 
ailments that took the yelotan off her cheeks and 
the spri out of her steps. Well, she saw 
an ve ment of PARKER’s TONIC, and 
Gouge it would be just the thing for her 
case. Gentlemen, I sent five miles after a bottle. 
She took it. I sent in after more. So several 
times. Trouble? y, if you contd ase how 
much good it has done ‘of God's" ould say that 
women are the greatest of God's blessings, and 
PARKER'S TONIC is the next.” 

This pre tion, which has been known as 
PARKER'S GINGER TONIC, will hereafter be called 
PARKER's Tonic. This change has been rendered 
necessary by substitutes im their cus- 
tomers ~ J A led the meme 
of gi ; and as pan vy seally = unim 
flavo = ‘ingredient, we drop the misleading 
word, 

There is no change, however, in the para - 
tion itself, and all bottles remaining in the hands 
of dealers, wrapped under the name of PARKER'S 
GINGER ToNIC contain the genuine medicine if 
the fac-simile signature of Hiscox & Co, is at 
the bottom of the outside wrapper. 


JAMES PYLE'S 








The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHINC CLOTHING, 


and everything elee, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value f housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter. 
feits are not urged upon yor. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and abwags bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New Yerk. 





COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional | x 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
let Soap of home or foreign manu- 
facture. 





The ESTEY ORGAw 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad 
dition of all the em. 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce. 

TuiusTaaTev Cars 
Loocurs, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 


J. ESTEY &00., 


v 





COL. F. W. 


Por Particulars Address: 


A. E. FRYE, Esq. OR 
Normalville, "1. 


FIVE WEEKS’ STUDY OF THE 


Science and Art of Teaching, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


PARKER, 


AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD, 


Beginning, July 1ith. 


LECTURES, TECHNICAL TRAINING AND 
KINDERGARTEN. 


Prof. B. W. PUTNAM. 


Jamaica Plains, Mass. 
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be induced to use any other. 
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my. mathematical room and fin 
Scio College, Ohio, says: Y¥ 

It will revolutionize the blac 


than any other Slating mad 

sand lives every year in the sc’ j-rooms of 

It may be ay 

Tn gallon cans, covering 600 feet one coat. 

In quart cans, cov a A 150 feet one aoat 
2 tint eans, covering 75 feet one coa 


Supplies. For slated paper or slating, 


sponging with a we a wet = makes it as black as the day it was put on 
i@ to keep a clean desk, clean clothes, clean hands, and 
ve ‘now covered every board in the Academy with the Slate-Pencil Siating, nor could I 
h.D., Princi nal High School, Syracuse, N. Y., says: 
* it satisfactory in the a fiatin degree ww 

ur Slate Penci! Blackboard 
card bantness of this country. 


je, and twice as much as some kinds most used 
? her liquid slating, as well as wholly different and entirely free from the chalk dust which destroys a thou- 


merica. 
»plied to any surface with an —~ a die brush. Full directions furnished 


ABER’S Slate Pencils, by far the best made and e ne ially adapted for this Bl 
piiea tn » Ae. containing 100, at 75 cents a box. — for ful 


Penci, Buicnpouno. 


Dustiless, Distinct, Durable. 


The problem of an absolutely Dustiess Board Is at last solved 


After years of ex- 


t, we pevommaqcocdcd in producing a Blackboard Slating which will give as 
ordinary Slate Pencil as any other Blackboard will ye from 


the soft Chalk Crayon. Prin. J.C. Norris, for ten years in charge of Walworth Academy, Wayne Co., , says: 

“Six months ago I put one coat of the Slate Pencil Slating upon the board behind my desk ! ae used 
it constantly, Springing qt dozen times, in the course of a recitation, to illustrate some point upon the 
Blaekboard. Ontya Pencil has been to make a mark distinct enough to be seen across 
room. To-day the board seems as good as ever. It is not greasy, or worn, or indistinct. An occasional 


There is absolutely no dust. For the 


“I have tried the Slate Pencil! Slating in 
R. B. Smith, Prof.of Mathematics, 
latin, eoneent far the best blackboard we have. 
We W THIS SLATING TESTED, and have, 


therefore, prepared one thousand yards of Slated Paper We vie pA. - the Slated Paper, ready to be 

tacked upon the wall, at Fifty Cents per square yard. Try it and try it now You will hereafter use no others. 
PRICE OF THE SLATE-PENCIL BLACK BOARD SLATING. 

NOTE.—The Slate-Pencil Slating is made of the best alcohol in the market and will cover one third more 


it is, thet refore, cheaper than 


$10 00 
2 75 
1 Sv 
ackboard, are sup- 
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“A Skin of Beauty is a — Sesover. - 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGIC BEAUTIFIER 


Parifies as well as Beautifies. 
Pimples, mio a LJ ° 


ont Mothpates ne 8 
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and efics = 
tection. It has 
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fos 
‘As you ladies 
Gourauds Oream' as the 


will use them, I recommend ‘ 


least h i of all the 8kin a ations.” Qne bottle 
will last six meee. using it every A or 
Subtile remov superfluous bair ou ury 
the skin. Mur. = B. T. GOURAUD Sole Prop., 48 
Bend Street, } 
For sale by ‘all 4 and Fancy Goods Dealers 


ren bh the U. 8., Camada, ani Beees. Also found in 

Y. City, at RH. i. Macy's Stern’s, Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, 
and other Fane Dealers. Beware 
imitations. $1,000 D howard for arrest and proof of any 
one selling the same. 


BUTLER’'S 


SAFES 


ROUND CORNER, 


Solid Welded Angel tron Frames. 


FIRE & BURGLAR PROOF. 


Extra Secure Locks. 


W. H. BUTLER, 
Formerly Valentine & Butler, 
291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Agent for 
DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 
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wn Ww. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The “QUINCY” Methods. Just Published 


NOTES OF 


TALKS mv | EACHING 


F. W. PARKER, 


At the Col. F. Vineyard Summer  cnstitute 
July 17th to August 19th, 1882, 
The work of Col. Parker in the schools of Quine 


yinee.. comynanded widespread attention. This book 
3 the first authoritative statement of his views, It 
for Normal Institutes, Normal 


Its publication 


will mark a new era in si We Artistically bound 


: AC VANT 
At every ENT TSW teach: A N this TED * 


work. E "e teacher will buy one. Address for ca 
L. KE co., 
Educational Publishers, 21 Park Place, N. ¥. 


= Tce and Students 


(an Make Money Fast during vacation 

selling our fine selling specialties to fami- 

lies. Best selling articles, big profits. 
THE CLIPPER MFG. CO, (Limited), 


N. E. Cor. 7th & Walnuat Sts., Cin'ti, O. 


NTARRH 


arch or 
desire relief, | 


Nem and Pos- 
charge for — > Hi. Vi . 

consultation by ma alua- 
bie Treatise Free. Certificates trom Dov- 


Lawyers, Ministers, Business-mes. 
Vr be Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohie. 
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MISCHIEF-MAKERS, 


Oh ! could there in this world be found 
Some little spot of happy ground, 
Without the village tattling, 
How doubly blest that spot would be, 
Where all might dwell in liberty, 
Free from the bitter misery 
Of gossips’ endless prattling ! 
Oh, that the mischief-making crew 
Were all reduced to one or two, 
And they were painted red or blue, 
That every one might know them ! 
—HOLMEs. 


LYING among the daisies, 
U. der the fair blue skies, 
I find in the life about me 
A minute paradise. 
I know dot the tender grasses 
By the names they Lavein books. 
But I find them sweet companions 
When away in shady nooks 
I hide from the world about me, 
And the wrangle of eaithly seers, 
To dwell on the countless lessons 
Which lie in their tender spears. 
Each leaf a microcosm 
Singing of God’s deer love, 
Each flower a tiny picture 
Of the stars that burn above ; 
Each blade in its graceful curving 
One of God’s wondrous tomes, 
And in the green about me 


A multitude of homes. 
—D. C. BREWER. 
—_-—> @ +——----— 
TEACHER, to avery dirty child : ‘‘ Jane, 
why don’t you come with a clean face to 
school?” J ane, after some hesitation : 
** Please, ma’am, mither canna spare me 
ony saft water, and she wunna hae me 
use hard, for it it cracks ma skin.” 





March on, March on to Victory. 


UNDER date of Nov. 21, 1882, Mr. Albert W. 
Handy, of Pratt and Whimey Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., writes .— 

“ Havine been a great sufferer from a severe 
attack of Kidney disease, and endured for a long 
time the intense pain, many aches, and extreme 
weakness that always attend this dread dis- 
ease, including the terrible backache, after 
trying doctors’ prescriptions and many other so- 
called cures, without gaining any benefit, I was 
finally persuaded to take Hunt’s Remedy; and, 
after using it a very short time, I find myself 
entirely relieved from the backache and other 
pains; and, better than all the other improve- 
ments in my general health, my Kidney disease is 
cured. It affords me great pleasure to recom- 
mend Hunt's Remeiy to all who may be suffer- 
ing as I have been, as it is a safe and reliable 
medicine for Kidney disease."’ 


Honest Indorsement. 


Mr. O/'T. Melvia, of Providence, R. I., says :— 

“ Believing as I do, thut an honest indorse- 
ment ofall you claim for the virtues of Hunt’s 
Remedy, I with pleasure attest to the fact that 
its action in restoring a healthy condition to dis- 
eased Kidneys and Liver is, in my case, little less 
than miraculous.”’ 

So, sa, we all of us, 
One, two, three, four of us,’’— 

and so up to thousands, that Hunt's Remedy is 
incomparably the best Kidney and Liver medi- 
cine known. 








_ Pleasure Boats 
CAN OES. 


nd 3-cent Stamp for Illustrated 
logue to 
' Jj. H, RUSHTON, 
Canton, N. Y.= 


NEW ESSAYS AND TESTIMONIALS 


ON THE VALUE OF 


RAW FOOD EXTRACTS 


From Medical Societies and Physicians. 


From the Peoria, Ill., Medical Monthiy, July, 1881. 
We have used peng J ir id Food in a number of cases of debilit 
food ; in some cases, in ag Bag tien’ 
Slee than we expected. Wet needs but a @ trial to prove its 
worth to every one.—EDITOR. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


will cure as well vyoveat CHRONIC DISEASES, as it oan be retained by the stomach when so weak as 
to refuse water. It will make blood faster than all preparations or food known. It is a raw extract 
of Beef, Mutton, and Fruits, condensed many fo a, and being free of insoluble matter, turnishes 
nutrition without the labor of digestion ; and a. sufficient nutritious food that is available does 
one’s health depend, as nutrition is the first law of nature. 


WHAT on PAIN. 


Extract from Dr. J. Milner Fothergill's (of the —— jCeitage of Physicians) the work on Neu- 
Ly ae Indigestion, Biliousness, Gout, Rheu " ” 
* & prayer of a nerve for heal\hv 
blood, 


ones where the stomach 
to death. 


blood. an , is is like most vale, rayer See 
health Neuralgia is intimately linked with the presence of poisons in the peed ay inineral 
or p uced —— the body.” “* At other times the offspring of simple anmmia, mere bloodiess- 
ness.”” e' ia pain tells of unhealthy blood,—biood either containing a positive poison or itself 
deficient in nutrient material.” 
. oy ee ed food can be taken in sufficient quantity and assimilated, which undergoes no 
arine transformation, the diabetes is preserved ; if not, he perish 
“Tt is ane the amount swallowe.’, it is the amount which is to LA the measure of actual 
in the blood, and from A toe moteniog of the starved tiss 
We can only feed the body through the blood. The blood is fed through the food we eat. 
If we can improve the blood, we can cow the tissue. 
‘in general use in the United States avy Hospitals, and at all Hospitals, Infants and Insane 
Asywume, Washingtonian Homes, and by all physicians that have tried it. 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD Co., 


Rev. Father Wilds’ 


EXPERIENCE. 








The Michigan School Moderator, 


Weekly $2. a Year. 

Michigan teachers do not need to go out of their own 
State for a LIVE JOURNAL. It is endorsed by all of 
Ge! — apr ta) ey aay ~ ol of the State, and is t. 


—— 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY, 


OO een 
ee 


wwe Welt esley 
S« thool 
st Phil lsdelphic 


Established last year in the 
Mansion, 2027 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
Has met with such success as to requi 
tional building. ‘The spirit of Wellesley Contd 
governs the management. “ee 
Pupils are fitted for any College. 
may be made LF n r~* Day Scholar 
made to either u e unde’ 
furn:sh Circulars of Terms, etc. walened, whe 
"Terms begins September 19th. 
ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 


2027 Chestnut Stree, 
Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.p. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Of the Board of Adviser, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1883. The wai~ CALENDAR of the im 
EW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Beautifully Illustrated. 64 es. SENT FI 
yourself and —- friends. Send names and SES 7 
E. tr Franklin Sq . Boston. Mass 
The Largest and best inted Music. Literary ond 
Art School,and ¥ HOMES or young ladies in the « vor 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 















well-known missionary in 
to the Ty, Judge 


The Rev. Z. P. W' 
New York, and bro’ Densloen: Need re Pupils Need It! It Should 
Wilds, of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, writes as in Every Home. 


Read the notices of cupetendation, and do not doubt 
longer, but subseribe a: 

From COCHRAN, | State? Supt.. x4 Public Instruc- 
tion : mit affords 8 me great p to express my ap- 
roe = of The et ro wy erator and 

e favorable reception which it is meeting at 

e hands of the teachers of our state. 


“_ _ 98 E. S4th St New Yo York, May 16, 1882, 
Messes. J. C. Aver & Co., 


Ls ie r Twas troubled with 4 ™ Lag 
limt whieh » = 2, intolerably at iy atynighe and fh 


co valso. . sufferer from a se. 





erator @ very prac and. val onal 
Journal, well worthy of hearty support by teachers of 
the West. Address, 


WALBRIDGE & PALMITER, 
20 Arcade, Grand Rapids Mich. 


ae er ee Ly cere 
iat | DOYOU WANT 
as the best A Sample Copy of the 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW ? 
Send Postal Card to 


Palm, Kennedy & Co., 
116 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Education. 


THE EXPONENT OF WHICH IS THE 


THE TENNESSEE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Edited by LEON TROUSDALE, Late Supt. Public 
Instruction in Tennessee. 
Advertisers desiring a medium through which 
to reach the 


SOUTHERN TEACHER 
Can find none better than this journal. It con- 
tains 24 pages, 12x16 inches, printed on an extra 
quality of tinted book paper. Acknowledged to 
be the handsomest Educational Journal in the 
United States. 
Circulates Throughout the Southwest. 

Advertising Rates and Circulation given b 
addressing. of 


WHEELER & OSBORN, Publishers, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Journal of Education. 
NEW RLEANS LA. 

Published mons sly. 10 Nos.ayear. 36pages. Annual 
Subscription 5th annual volume began March "83. 

Gives inte ‘wa. of school work, bas an in- 
creasing circulation, and offers a g medium 
for communivation with many cultivated teach 
ers and home circles in Louisiana and joining 
States. R. M. LusHer & Wa. O. RoGERs, tors 
and Proprietors. Address P. 0O., Box 1609, New 
Orieans, 


INDIANA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A representative western journal ; has 
est circulation of any other state educational 
monthly west of the mountains. it isu with the 
latest and best educational pought of the day. 
It has wee pronounced ‘The p’ 
journal is country.” Prive 4 $1.50. Send 
—— - ames copy and terms to agents. 


W A BEMIS Salerevetis, Ind, 
DENTAL ROOMS 


—Oor— 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 
23d Street and 9th Ave, 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 
Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 





I attribute 
which I recommend 
blood medicine ever pT ? took it it in ‘small doses 
tim: and used, in 


a” a all, two 
bottles. I place — iL at your service, hoping 


their publication 
Yours Z. P. Wixps.” 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
con cat tat maa ee 
yet of all char —— Fru; 


fants 7 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all Druggists; price $1. six bottles for $5, 
PEOPLE’S LINE BOATS 
FOR ALBANY, 


Saratoga, Sharon Springs, Richfield Springs, 
Lake George, Manchester, North Adams, 
and all Points North and West. 


DREW AND ST. JOHN, 


Will leave Pier No. a) North ae South Side 
of Canal Street. Every Week Day, at . M. 


THROUGH TICKETS sold at - principal 
hotels and ticket-offices; at the office on Pier 
aud on board steamboats; at N. Y. Transfer Co., 
offices, No. 944 Broadway, No. 736 Sixth Avenue, 
‘i on 4 Court St., Brooklyn. Rooms warmed. 


checked by op to destination 
Freight rons ved until time of departure. 


W. W. EVERETT, President. 


co TO 
White Mountains, 
WIA, 
STONINGTON LINE. 
Steamers, 
RHODE ISLAND and 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Leave Pier 33 N. R., (except Sundays.) at 
5 P.M. Connecting at Stonington with sone 
White Mountain Express Parlor Cars attached. 
Ra Pils train have 30 minutes 
f at en, Ce at Piya, 
and ye at Fabyans earl 
Send for Summer Wepursien sate > beak. 


F. W. POPPLE, 
Acting General Passenger Agent. 
177 West St., New York 
BUCKEYE BELL rOUNDRY. 
pm oly od rid for Chi 


Tia 
‘arms, etc, 
went 





























VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincianati, 0. teeth a specialty. 





lished Twenty- 30 Years Ago. The first in the 

to furnish lege education for 

pecial courses, and 

; an astronomical 

beervatory, a chemica laborat , & separate build 

img for music and art, ample collections in dieffrent de 

ents of science, a library of 14.000 volumes, and 

‘essors and twenty-one teachers. Funds for the 

aid of deserving aes. Catalogue sent by L 
Dean, Registrar. 8. L. CALDWELL, D.D Pre LAF 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


ents renowned and Chartered Institution is suc 
tly dubnished build) its work, in its new and ele. 
gently ding, B8 W. 55th St., where 
pupils, at all times may be received, and euter the 
Classes for which they are prepared, and tuition 
will be reckoned only from the ti time of entrance 
While a full classical and coll te course is re 
commended, yet one practical and elective may 
be taken at the option of parent or pupils. Special 
attention } - given to music and the modern lar 


wth for Circulars or pr rticulars at the 
Gallego ee + Seaneate of the President, % 
Ss. D. BURCHARD. 


a AR ap yon COLLEGE, 63 Bowery, 
” Station (Established 14) 
Paine’ . 's Uptown College. 1313 Broadw ay. 34th St, 
and Bc i h Bookeeping, Ri 
taught Sdiene n al and 
Sauber — F—~", Correspondence and all Eng: 
ish Branches; Wri ns $3, monthly. 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, or uarterly, Short 
band $10. Backward persons rapidly advanced ip 
private rooms. 
LOCATED AT 
No, 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 

This renowned Music School offers the accumu: 
lated advantages of years of successful oper- 
tion. The corps of Professors numbers ove 
forty of the ablest in the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only 
Chartered Conservatory of Music in the State, 
entirely separate and distinct from all other Mu 
sic Schools which imitate its name and methods 

The offices are open a from 9 a.m. till 10 
P. M.. for the reception and classification of the 
pupils. Pupils may begin at iS say time, terms 
commencing fromm ate of en 

8. N. GRISWOLD. President. 


GOOD I NEWS 
LADIES! 


Now’s your time te get 
TED Teasandcorrees 
mh EES. sod 


















portation. One of these best 

se given tho rreatest fadusement eve 
cement e¥ 

ur orders and enjoy a cup of 
and at the same hake 

CHINA TEA-SET. No best me 

and #c. per Ib. 


tation of require 
ener SINNER SETS 115 


which we give sy oat way with ith Tee and Coen onde 


PUR OMRAT ameniqn rane ir 
FSTERBROOK’S ores 
~<a 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Statione 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 00. 
‘Werks, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New 
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to colleges, schools, and families su 

Lee Astistonte, ‘Tutors 
recommends good schools to seen is Call| 

m saare Mrs. M. J. YOUN pre... 

American and phy 

nion Square, New otek 


THE “UNION 
Teachers’ Agency. 


1, Aids teachers in obtaining situations. 
H . Provides well-quahfied teachers for ee baal! 
tion. 3. Sells or rents school | properties 
Coes — -form and ular sent for 


sas OVELL & CO., 15 Astor Place, N. ¥. 
x. B.—We have now on our a large number of 
“ “calls for for teachers. 


~ ABLE AND ACCOMPLISHED 
"Sesses, Lecturers rs, =p. Go ) ag 


Families one abroad or » the country prompt 
ly suited. No ¢ those employing 
teachers, nor to teachers ane supplied. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE &CO., 
31 East 17th St., (Union Square). N.Y. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 














1. To ly Schools and Families witt 
Sucheve, 4 tors and Governesses. 
> a - ly Teachers with Positions. 


and Rent School Properties. 
: to ican Schools and Teachers. 
5. To Give ~ "ramet and Assist Parent» 


in Sel 
ae “Blank. ‘Pinckney"s 
‘or Ap on ckney’s 
Sobest am a Coliege Directory and Guide, ~ 
1882 (oth re of publication) will be issued in 
june. PINCKNEY’S AGENCY, 
Domestic Building. B’dwav and 14thSt.. N.¥ 


+ ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American and European 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without ec Colleges, Schools, and 
Families w h- 1 = Professors, 
Princi aa i Teachers Families going abroad 
or to the country promptly suited with su 
Tutors, Com ome, and Governesses. Cali on 
or address ROF. LEGENDRE, (5th Year.) 








GAL HOOKED CL 


Teachers now on our books. We have 


had this season as many as 


36 A DAY. 


New ones are coming in daily. Teachers 
desiring positions should send for applica- 
tion form and list of testimonials. 
A 


The Pennsylvania Educational Burean, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 

Manager, L. B. LANDIS, Supt. City Schools. 
Sao TEACHERS AGENCY Times 


, Chicago, will supply able Superin- 
Teachers and 8 Be pecialists, with 





he ensuing =. in public or 


rea lady teac her 
muaic, art, and languages co ne 











‘That lady uses SOZODONT Lucy.” 
.. Why do you think so?’ - 
Because she is always showing her white teeth.” 


SOZODONT 


is composition of the PUREST AND CHOIC- 
EST ingredients of Oriental vegetable kingdom. 

ingredient is well known to have a BENE- 
FICAL EFFECT on the TEETH AND GUMS. 
Its embalming or antiseptic property and ARO- 
MATIC FRAGRANCE makes it a toilet luxury 
Sold by druggista, 


MENEELY BELL F OUNDRY 


Faverably known ve the publ 
"caren, ate School, 
ber bells; also Chimes and 


Menee'/ & Co., West Troy, .¥. 
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PEARLS WHIT 


' 


THIS 
TRADE- EVERY 
MARK WRAPPER. 


ClyceRINE 


Is a pearly white, semi-transparent fluid, having a 

remarkable affinity for the skin. The only article 

yet known to chem’stry that wi!l penctrate the skin 
WITHOUT INJURY. 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, 


Eradicates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth Patches, Black Worms, Impurities 
and Discolorations of every kind, either 
within or upon the skin. It renders the skin pure, 
clear, healthful and brilliant, creating a com- 
plexion which is neither artificial nor temporary, but 
atonce beaatifel and permanent in its beauty. 
IT CURES (almost instantly) Sunburn, 

’ Prickly Heat, Chapped, 
Rough or Chafed Skin. In fact, its results 
upon all diseases of the skin are wonderful. Itnever 
fails. Use also PEARL'S WHITE GLYCERINE 
SOAP. It makes the skin sc soft and white. 

ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 





IT Is A FACT 

THAT THOUSAND; OF OUR BUSINESS MEN GO TO 
THEIR OFFICES IN THE MORNING AFTER AN 
UNEASY NIGHT, OR A LATE DINNER, FEELING 
DULL AND ALL OUT OF SORTS. THIS IS EN 
TIRELY UNNECESSARY, FOR A SINGLE DOSE OF 
THAT SPARKLING FOAMING SPECIFIC, TAR- 
RANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, TAKEN BE- 
FORE BREAKFAST, WILL IMMEDIATELY DISPEL 
ALL FEELINGS OF HEAVINESS, REMOVE GENTLY 
BUT SURELY THE CAUSE, AND QUICKEN INTO 
HEALTHY ACTION EVERY FIBRE OF THE SYS 
TEM. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





HAY-FEVER. 

I have suffered for eight 
years with Hay-Fever, during 
July, August and September. In 
July I resorted to Ely’s Cream 
Balm, have been entirely free 
from the fever ever since. I can 
recommend it as a cure. Ep- 
WARD C. HILLMAN, State Arsenal, 
Trenton, N. J. 

CREAM BaLy — —, lied 
- the finger in nostrils, be 

rbed, carectoaly ,._ 


virus, causing eee secre 
tions. It allays inflammation. 
protects the membrana! linings 





of the head from colds; com- 

4 Positive Cure pletely i: the — and re- 
stores the sense taste and 

ELY’S cmel.  Wenedsinl sennite ‘ane 
realized - 4 a few applications. 

CREAM BALM A thorough treatment will cure. 
* Un for cold in the head. 


Agreeable to use Send for circular. 50 cents a pack 
age, by mail orat druggists. ELy BroTHErs,Owego,N.Y 











2 DR. C. W. BENSON'S d 
a 

‘|SKIN CURE 

E Is Warranted to Cure 

=| BCSEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, [2 

INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 8 

3 ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 

a DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, = 
. | SCROFULA TENDER ITCHINGS, | ~ 
& | and PIMPLES on all parts of the body. 3 
It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; removes 
tanand freckles, and is the BEST toilet dressing DN 


Al) first class druggists have it. Price $1. per package. 





1S UNFAILING 
Py INFALLIBLE 
EL CURING 
Conn Fits, 
Tpit Falling 
Sickness; Convul- 
sions, R vil NPE Alcoholism, 
Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


(To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary M 
Merchants, Bankers, -y nd all wheas 
— employment causes 


twatten, Jeragmberttion of the blo stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who as a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 


ware geees (THE GREAT) 
{NlEiRivie}) 
woe cosa ( CONQUEROR.) 


wonderful Invigor- 
Ohas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 





ant cen, 
eda system. 

$1.50 at Drugzgists. 

The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 

















PRINTERS are liable to err, So, at least, 
thought the young man who blushed to 
the tips of his ears as he stepped up to the 
editor's table. ‘‘ Good morning. What is 
it, sir }” was the affable greeting. ‘‘ You 
made a little mistake in your announce- 
ments, yesterday, sir.” ‘Very likely. It is 
almost impossible not to make a mistake 
sometimes. What was it ?’ ‘‘ You said me 
and Lizzie Pipkins were bothered, when 
we were not bothered at all. We are be- 
trothed, sir. Quite a difference.” ‘I wili 
smooth the matter out..Good morning, sir.” 


GRUBER, a German investigator, says he 
found cockroaches very sensitive to sound, 
so much so that they would stop when 
running across the floor at the sound of a 
violin note. Land beetles and water- 
beetles were also readily affected by 
sounds, but neither grubs, ants vor larvae 
generally, showed any certain indications 
of perception. 


Brown : * Don’t think you are doing as 
well as you were last year, old man.” Rob- 
inson: * ButI was not painting at all, 
last year.” Brown: *‘ Exactly so. That 
is just it.” 


ap 








No injurious effects can follow the use of 
Ayer’s Ague Cure in the treatment of malarial 
a It contains, besides a specific and un- 
tailing antidote for miasmatic poison, other rem- 
edial ayents which unite to expel the puisonous 
humors, =. part the m, and leate itin a 
healthy and vigo condition. 

— oe 


* WHAT would you do if you were I 
and I were you?” tenderly inquired a 
young swell of his lady frienk as he es- 
corted her home from church. ‘* Well,” 
said she, “if 1 were you I would throw 
away that vile cigarette, cut up my cane 
for firewood. wear my watch-chain under 
my coat, and stay at home nights and 
pray for brains. « 


WELLS’ “ROUGH ON CORNS.” lic. Ask for 








it. Complete, permanent cure. Corus, warts, 
ions. 
(“eo ° 
‘* CHARLIE,” remarked Jones, “ you 
were born te be a wriger.” “Ah !” replied 


Charlie, blushing slightly at the compli- 
ment ; ‘‘you have seen some of the things 
I have turned off * ‘* No,” said Jones ; 
“IT wasn't ncaa to what you have 
written. I was si mply thinking what a 
splendid ear you had for } CNG, a pen. 
eqevesngue littl tiinatnds 

in no other medicinal oe tat have the 
results of the most ape pled study and sd ape on 
Ingu 80 steadily 
34 Ayer’s * Sareaverille. It Wit leads th the ist as a 
truly ecientific preparation for ell! blood diseases. 
eo 

WHEN we were ten years old we used 
to think, while gazing in the window of 
a candy store, how much we would like 
to work in such a place. Now we are af- 
fected with a similar Sopling whil egazing 
in the window of a bank. 


ll me 


Myriads of pimples, ctines of tetter 
or freckles, removed by Dr. Benson's Skin 
Cure. Solid fact. 








A Reapine (Pa.) man died a few days 
ag0 after drinking fifteen quarts of water. 
e coroner's jury rendered the verdict ; 
** Suicide by drowning.” 
“ROUGH ON RATS, "Clears out rate, mice,flies, 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. 15c. 
‘* Samaritan Nervine cured my wife's 
fits,” says Henry Clark, of Fairfield, Mich. 
$1 bo had tnem 35 years.” At druggists. 
1.50: 


‘““My boy.” said a father to his son, 
“treat every one with politeness ; even 
those who are rude to you. For remember 
that you show courtesies to others not 
because they are gentlemen, but because 
you are one, 











“Cured of aggravated sick headache, 
wally. Benson’s Cele stand James P. 
elly, Tazwell C. H., 





De very man dat tells yer that cloes 
doan make de man is de one what looks 
to see how yer’s dressed. I’se done dis 
myself. 





ee Oe 
There is but one cure for it, i 
Nervine. 








mas. LYDIA E. ee Oe Oa 





Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 
aith of Woman '4 the Hope of the Race. 


‘ 
Ay) 
ii 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


ore Gave de yee: Complaints and Weaknesser 
te our best female population. 
enanment entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequens 
Sard Mateo, ent S Ey rr to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expe! tumors am the uterus ip 
en early stage of development. The tendency tocam 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily Ly ite use, 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysal! craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Weadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression aud Indj 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured ly its use. 

Jt will at all times and under al! circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the feme/o system, 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of eitLer sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETAPLE COmM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenua, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor §5. Sent by mai? 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs Pinkhaus 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
tet. Address as above. Mention thie Paper 


No family should be ‘without L -YDIA zg PINKHAM'S 
LIVER PILIS. Toy cure } 
and torpidity of the liver. 3% cente per r box. 

ama” Sold by all Druggists. “Gs 








ADVERTISING CHEATS!!! 


** I¢ has become so common to write the 
beginning of an article in an elegant, ix 
teresting manner, 

“ Then run it into some advertiseme::t, 
that we avoid all such, 

*‘And simply call attention to the mer- 
its of Hop Bitters in as plain, honest terms 
as neh 

‘*To induce people 

“To give them one trial, which so 
proves their value that they will never 
use anything else.” 

* Tue ReMEpy so favorably noticed in 
all the papers, 

** Religious and secular, is 

“ Having a large sale, and is supplant- 

all other medicmes. 

« Phere is no denying the virtues of the 
mt plant, and the proprietors of Hop 
Bitters have shown creat shrewdness 

“And » bility 

“In eomprinting 

e 


a medicine whose 


virtues are so palpable to every one’s ob- 
servation. 
Did She Die? 
‘No! 


* She lingered and suffered along, pin- 
ing away «ll the time for years, 
**The doctors doing her po good ” 
“And at last was cured by this Hop 
Bitters the papers say so much about.” 
** Indeed | Indeed 
* How thankful we should be for that 
antiien” 
A Daughter's Misery. 
‘Eleven years our daughter suffered 
on a bed of mise 
‘* From a a ication of kidney, liver, 
rheuinatic trouble and nervous debility, 
* Under the care of the best physicians, 
* Who gave her disease various names, 
* But no relief, 

“And now she is restored to us in good 
health by as simple a re medy as Hop Bit- 
ters, that we had shunned for yeurs be- 
fore using it.” —Tug PARENTS. 


Father is Getting Well. 
“ My daughtérs sa: 
we = How, much better father is since he used Hop 


ie is getting well after his long suffering 
disease declared incurable” 





from @ 
“Apa we con ne Cae Orb ce wey res al 
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THE SONG WAVE: 


A Collection of Choice Music 


For the School-Room, Institute-Hall and Home 


a is a fresh, bright, and entertaining 


Contains a 
to every 

It contains the p 
text, desirable for memo 


in its musical 


variety of pieces, adapting it 

sentiment in its 

It is characterized by a prevailing harmon, 
selectio ons. , 


Instruction. 
rele. 


It contains a brief, practical, and comprehen- 
sive course of elementary instruction. 


It has d 
rendering “it Satteuctive tm appoardies 


and kelp to the eye-sigtt. 
standard favor- 
introduces new 


With Elementar ry 


It retains the best of 
ites among the old songs, an 
) ones of great merit. 


THE WAVELET :: AX ABRIDGEMENT OF THE “SONG WAVE.” 


Containing the easter portion of the Music in the latter, and especially adapted to 


use in 


Price of Son conta. 


Wav Meal 
Sample copy to 


mple copy 


‘imary and intermediate schools. 


to teachers, 6Q cénts. Price of Wavelet, 40 cents. 


D, APPLETON ry 00., ‘Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 


NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES 
TWO BOOK SERIES. 


—— 


— 





Eclectic Elementary Geography, Nearly 


Ready. Eclectic Complete Geography, 





VAN ANWERP, BRA 
ARTHUR COOPER, 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


ENTIRELY NEw. 
Accurate Maps, showing latest Discoveries and Boundaries. 
Concise Descriptive Text with Uniform Topical Arrangement, 


Superb and Appropriate Illustration, 


ac & Co., 


| WILLIAM BAKER, 


AGENTS. 
28 Bond Street, New York — 











CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 














MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°7% Chestnut St 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. |—— 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. Ms 

BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. petaeeerhsney 
ROYSE'S American Literature,|_ 5 

ROYSE'S English Literature. | 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


———$(. ”» 


HE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normai Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bvooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 








“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and  deligntty n one year.”’--MILTON. 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, 
and Xenophon's An each $2.25. 

Clark's Practical and essive Latin  Gram- 
mar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
at.d to all other systems. 1.50. 

sg 3 Standard Speakers, "Frost’s American 
kers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

2" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and n new catalogue of all c our publications. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


DANA'S TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY. ' - 
4 pased upou ROX.,,2 ot JINERALOGY, 


D. Dana. Eaghoosing os Simerel "Treatise on 
eg mean rd and Physi ralogy. By By Edw 
ana, Curator of Mineralogy pele College, with 
the co- operation of Jas. a. Illustrated by 
upwards of 800 wocd-cuts and one colored plate. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Price, 5 
In this Revised Edi 
tained in four sup 
about fifty i. 
scriptions o and 0 
search in Crystallography and Physical Mineralogy ; 
and the others to b descriptions of the minerals re- 
cently announced, and a concise statement of impor- 
tant new facts in regard to the characters or occur- 
rence of old ifustrat A number of new figures are in- 
troduced in illustration of these subjects. The work 
has been sepseed ; and a new index, much more cem- 
plete than the former one, has been added, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
J, W. & Sons,’ new Deasrigtive Catalogue gratis. 


J.H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester's New Spellers, 


tion, the chief additions are con- 
Wi then. tw chapters, covering 
= eee two are devoted = de- 























&ec., &o,, &o, 





WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
47 Franklin Street. Noxton. 





—THE— 


Prang Educational Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus & Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE a EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE 


Manufacturers of 


PRANG’S DRAWIN MOP. 
PRANG’S ae O POE Go 
PRANG COMPASSES. 


Dealers in aanene Apparatus and Mat: rials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 7 Park St Boston. 





FRENCH OR GERMAN. 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard $. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System, 


Kasten eect, Sate fits Tien ox Gerthin, 





becri| co guage—become 
495 4 = all exe; 4 
ds with them in regard to any dimculties 
= may occur. <0 Cin. ee, 
Says Te ga, Ruston, 8 New York: “This is without 
Caaks the best te ty for learning to speak 
fe ae for full subscription, with 
ae - J lor full su’ P he pet of 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishsrs, 
299-305 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Revised by Hen — A.M. 
OS Late Supt. of Schools, N.Y. Civ. 


First Lines of English Grammar, 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Grammar of English Grammars. 


Zens Perrin revised and improved. Enlarged 
dition ofa ot Naa tahex of matter by 
06 pages. 





By the oat Royal 
Octavo. ‘oon Half Morroce,  . $6.20 
Circulars mailed Lee PP Corresp 
ence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD € CO., 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. ¥ 


‘School Room Wall Maps 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 
15 Bromfield St., Bosten. 


The Clearance Sale of 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND STANDARD 
BOOKS 


left over — h Send for catalogue 
iogue of the late Rev. 


i. Rockwell's ‘8 Library free 
4 y chance y good books cheap. 


N, TIRBALS & SONS, 
New SrTrYies: Gold Beveled 


iH GARD ec Ciromo » Visiting C Cards, fines pt 4 
uh each 


&Co., 2: Misa Ba 
$5 B20%aie 





124 Nassay Street, N. Y 

















jp OIL MORE Ss PRIMARY SCHOOL 


BOOKS which Teachers must have 
this time of year! 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For School and Home Entertainment ; with oteitens 
by OLIveR Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, L 50 cts. 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
For School and Home, with additions by OLrver Op- 
Tic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 
GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
Kdited by Prof. J. H. GILMorE, Pubversity of Roch- 
ester. 1 vol.,12mo. Price, 75¢ 





SPEAKER. 
This cotection, ied with to the youngest scholars, 
has been com th ah guent care by Prof. GILMOKE. 
vol., 16mo —. 
CHILDREN’S BOUR. 
By Mus. M. B. C. Stape. Containing Dialo; 
Speeches, Motion Songs, Tableaux, Charades, Blac 
board Exerc Juvenile Comedies, ete., for 


mary Schools, indergartens, and Saventio Enter. 
tainments. 1 vol., 16mo, rds. ice, 50 cts. 
EXHIBITION DAYS 

By Mes. M. B. C. SLapE, author of “Children’s 


our.” Containing Dialogue: 8, Speeches, Tableaux 


Charades, Blackboard Exercises, ete., adapted to 
scholars in the Common, Grammar, an Hign 
Schools. 1 vol, 16mo, boards. Price, 56 cts. 


mee KINDERGARTEN SONG» AND 
P Y 
Written and collected by Mrs. Louise PoLioc 


a of National Kindergarten Normal Inst. 
ae ashington. D.C. 1) 1 vol., 16mo, boards. ice 


poe a the above sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


HENRY A YOUNG & CO., 25 Arch St., Boston. 


Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 
A full line of Teachers Stationery at the lowest prices. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


It will pay teachers and others in form- 
ing classes or starting new schools to 
write to us for their books, as we have 
Readers, Arithmetics, etc., etc., which 
we can sell at one fourth of the regular 
price, a little used but just as good for 
use as new books. We also have new 
books, at almost one half the regula 
price. We will buy and exchange School 
Books. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 
S. W. cor, 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


School Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


We can cupply you with a full line of stand- 
miscellaneo 








ard us works, in exchange for any 
peasy or COLLEGE Text yl ou may 
of, thus affording vorable 


of proc or re J eertatrinn our 
fa S 
ition, etec., and We 
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VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York City. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
87 Franklin St., Boston, and 16 Astor Place, N. ¥. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
The New Inductive Arithmetics, 
(GREENLEAF’S SERIES.) 


PARKER & MARVEL’S 





Just Published! f 


WAR SONGS! 


For all Patriotic Occasions, 
——wITH— 
CHORUSES arranged for MALE VOICEs, 


Piano or Organ Accompaniments, 


Prices: Qets. paper; §Qets. boards ; TO ets. cioth 


When the Cc A M P F i R E Ss are lighted 


after this, there will bea new enthusiasm, singe 
the love for the old songs has revived, aud this 
capital collection is just what is wanted for Grand 
Army singers. Music simple, and all with Piano 
or Organ accompaniment, 
orites are here. 


War Son 


and all the great fay. 


S has 96 pages, is in | 
octavu form, and coPtairs nearly a hundred 
songsand hymns. It contains all the son 
cently given at the most successful Grand y rh 
Concert, in Mechanics’ Grand Hall, Boston ; and 
soldiers andall others will tind this a find collec. 
tion for concerts and social singing. 

Abundant provision is made for MEMoulAL 
and Funeral occasion. 


Mailed post-free for retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 





A New Sunday School Song Book! 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE DELIGHT 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 








CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 








ges, printed on fine paper and handsomely 
bound 16 boards. Price, 35 cents, by mail; $3.0 
4 dozen by express, charges not prepaid. 
single copy (in boards) for examination, i ailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. Specimen Pages Free. 





Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
NEW, YORK OFFICE: { Cincinnati, 0. 


FUNK & WAGNALL’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 


No. 92, NOW READY, 25 CENTS 
INDIA: 
WHAT GAN IT TEACH US! 


By Max MULLER. 
indies Prof. B, A. Procto? 
R, 
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(Thiers t pprconance of epee af Mane poe 
book form in Engia America 


No. 86. Cotte mer Bk Gatendars or, A Record 


25 cents 
Diesen 
my we 3 ustridus : Sh 
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Supplementary Readers, 
And other Popular School Books. 


° By 

5 cents 

H “4 lide 

Ne i an a aes wth oe 
Ne. 80. 

FUNK &WAGNALLS, 10412 Dey St., New York. 
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SPENGERIA 





No. 1, 5, 15, » 24, are ae 
pf Sent on eeties. 


Wi. BLAKEMAN TAYLOR & 60. 
acd 755 Broadway, W.-Y. 
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